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COMMENTARY 

Tue Anatomy oF Communis™. It is a convenient fiction to 
suppose that the answer to Communism is a matter of 
dialectic. It is convenient, because the critic of Communism, 
appalled by the range of the total Marxist debate, can with- 
draw to a narrower field and, without much difficulty, expose 
the fallacies of the materialist view of history or of the 
Soviet economy. This issue of BLackrriars can claim no 
higher achievement than a partial examination of some of 
the most urgent issues presented by the Communist faith in 
the modern world. Originally given as lectures at the Inter- 
national Centre of the Newman Association, the papers that 
follow have, it is hoped, the merit of modesty. They are 
not intended to provide an armoury of easy arguments to 
confound the unbeliever. But they are the contributions of 
men who are professionally aware of the true extent of the 
Marxist philosophy and its implications in action, and as 
such they may assist the work of understanding, which even 
—indeed, most of all—in the case of Communism must 
precede that of judgment. 

For Communists, too, are persons, and the ‘Marxist’ can 
be as mythical as the Martian. It is not irrelevant to the 
philosophical and sociological debate in which this issue 
engages to recall the effect of Communism on the men and 
women who profess it. Such an account as that of Mr Bob 
Darke, in his Communist Technique in Britain, 1s, in its 
forthright idiom, a much more terrifying indictment than 
any academic analysis of dialectical materialism. For it pre- 
sents, in the context of trade union meetings and borough 
councils, the resolute application of principles which owe 
nothing to truth or tolerance. ‘The Communist is taught that 
his enemy (that is anybody but a Communist) is ruthless, 
merciless and unprincipled. To defeat him the Communist 
is justified in being more ruthless, more merciless and more 
unprincipled.’ To live on hatred, a hatred be it remembered 
that can have its origin in an enraged protest against the 
manifest injustices of a capitalist society, is to cross the 
frontier of pity. And much that is happening in Eastern 
Europe becomes easier to understand. 
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Conversion to Communism, as Arthur Koestler has shown 
in his autobiography, Arrow in the Blue, is not a persuasion 
of political probabilities. ‘To the convert, his conversion 
appears as a single and indivisible act, a spiritual rebirth in 
which emotion and reason, the perennial duellists, are for 
once in complete harmony.’ So it is that true conversion from 
Communism must be commensurate with the claims it makes 
—the claims of rebellion and of faith. It is a sad distortion 
of the truth, indeed, for Mr Koestler to find an analogy to 
the ‘closed system’? of Communism in that of the Church. 
Yet he is unconsciously bearing witness to the fact that, in 
the last analysis, the absolute claims of Communism can 
only be matched by those of the Church whose title is 
universal—a system enclosed within the infinite providence 
of God, 

It may seem pessimistic to conclude that the partial 
answers to particular Communist beliefs can only be an 
inadequate—though an essential—preliminary to the total 
work of conversion. The presentation of the Christian reve- 
lation for what it is, and not for what time and place and 
persons have sometimes made it seem to be, is the most 
pressing of missionary tasks. It demands the help of philo- 
sophers, scientists, economists, but in the end so immense a 
rejection of man’s nature and his destiny must be confronted 
with an adequate alternative, at a far deeper level than that 
of social democracy or even of intellectual consistency. 
The debate must continue, but its limits must be acknow- 
ledged. And beyond it lies the work, in which every Christian 
must share, of building up the society of justice, of the peace 
promised to men of good will, which finds its distorted 
reflection in the mirror of the Communist faith. It must 
appear an antique platitude to say as much, or as little, but 
the heresies and hatreds of every age are ranged against the 
constant truth of Christ and his Church. And it is part of 
the work of reconciliation to acknowledge the responsibility 
of those, and ourselves among them, who have betrayed that 
truth and have in their measure helped to create the Com- 
munism that is only the latest of the apes of God. 

The Communist Technique in Britain, by Bob Darke, is published by 


Collins at 12s. 6d. It is_ also available as a Penguin Special at 2s. Arrow 
in the Blue, by Arthur Koestler is published by Collins at 18s. 
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THE PHILOSOPHICAL BACKGROUND OF MARX 
AND ENGELS 


D. J. B. Hawkins 


I 


LTHOUGH the writer on Chinese philosophy who 
A ee up first ‘China’ and then ‘philosophy’ in the 

encyclopaedia and proceeded to combine the informa- 
tion thus obtained can hardly be said to have followed an 
adequate method, there is something to be said, when one is 
investigating dialectical materialism and its antecedents, for 
considering materialism and dialectics separately and then 
seeing what happened when they came together. Materialism 
is a recurrent mood of human thinking on the pre-philo- 
sophical as well as on the philosophcal level. When our 
existentialist contemporaries point out that a denial of God is 
more than a failure to work out a metaphysical syllogism, 
they are uttering what is in one sense a truism but in another 
may be grossly misleading. For the atheist or agnostic is 
blind precisely to the necessity by which any instance of 
being entails as its ultimate source the fullness of being; and 
this is a metaphysical inference, although it can be made 
inarticulately and needs in any case to be lived at the instinc- 
tive, as well as elaborated at the logical, level. 

The mind which is, for whatever reason, thus meta- 
physically defective is confined in its search for explanation 
to factual correlations and temporal sequences within the 
world of experience. Instead of the world as a whole being 
seen as an overflow of infinite fullness, it becomes merely a 
pattern of material fragments building themselves up into 
such systems as we call organisms and collapsing again on 
the wheel of time. The spirit of materialism is essentially a 
contentment with proximate and partial explanations which 
leave the whole finally unexplained. The materialist cannot 
ask or answer the question why things should exist at all. 

Yet materialism has its attractions. The specious humility 
which leaves ultimate questions aside as beyond a human 
answer often goes with a very real satisfaction in being the 
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highest product of evolution and having acquired so large 
a measure of control over the material environment from 
which we came. There is a certain intoxication in rejecting 
anything higher than man and his works. This reproach is 
of course addressed to a dogmatic materialism and not to 
the puzzled agnosticism to which so many worthy people 
have been reduced by the modern climate of opinion. 

That the modern climate of opinion is favourable to 
materialism is a fact for which science is sometimes blamed. 
It is not really the fault of science, for an increased under- 
standing of material causes is both in itself a benefit and in 
no way an indication that more ultimate explanations are 
otiose. It is true, however, that an exclusive preoccupation 
with the departmental explanations of the sciences may make 
a man less ready to look farther, and the greater develop- 
ment of the physical as compared with the biological and 
psychological sciences has made it easier to acquire a 
materialist bias. That, nevertheless, is the fault not of the 
sciences but of some of the men who study them. 

The growth of the sciences in modern times has inevitably 
had an influence on philosophy, but this has not usually been 
in the direction of a dogmatic materialism. Philosophers 
have concerned themselves with the status of the facts which 
scientists investigate and of the methods by which they inves- 
tigate them, but they have on the whole been careful to pre- 
serve their more comprehensive vision. The case is different 
when philosophy is cultivated no longer for its own sake but 
simply in order to provide a general framework within which 
scientific discoveries can be exhibited and exploited. Then the 
tendency towards materialism is obvious, and we shall see 
that this is the case with Marx and Engels. 

it 

By a dialectic in the présent context we mean an attempt 
to make history intelligible or to arrive at a philosophy of 
history. But philosophy of history can be understood in two 
ways. It may be an attempt to arrive at general laws of social 
change, and in that sense Plato and Aristotle were already 
contributing to the philosophy of history in their descrip- 
tions of the natural succession of political constitutions. 
Giambattista Vico at the beginning of the eighteenth century, 
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who is usually regarded as the fountain-head of modern 
philosophy of history, was largely concerned with such 
general laws of social change, for his new science was about 
the common nature of nations and civilisations; he aimed at 
establishing the principi di wna scienza nuova d’intorno alla 
comune natura delle nazioni, Such an inquiry might equally 
well be said to belong to sociology or political theory in their 
dynamic or evolutionary aspect. 

On the other hand, philosophy of history may be under- 
stood as an attempt to find meaning in history as a whole. 
In this sense it has no Hellenic parallel; the worlds of Plato 
and of Aristotle had neither beginning nor end and continued 
forever to manifest the same types of things. Even if the 
Stoics admitted a certain pattern of evolution, this was a 
pattern which was endlessly repeated in successive cycles. 
History as a whole acquired a meaning for the European 
mind only in terms of Jewish and Christian religious teach- 
ing. In the Christian centuries history was to be interpreted 
as a drama of creation, fall, redemption and judgment, and 
the first great effort to bring secular as well as biblical history 
under this conception was the City of God of St Augustine. 
This, of course, was not so much a philosophy as a theology 
of history, and the Christian must in consistency say that 
only a theology of history can be adequate to the facts as 
thev are in the concrete. 

Although the perception of pattern in history as a whole 
was thus a Christian contribution to European thought, it 
survived among thinkers who rejected Christianity or whose 
Christianity was at least other than the Christianity of tradi- 
tion. Hegel was not content simply to propose his dialectical 
formula as a general principle for the interpretation of 
change; he essayed to exhibit the whole of history as the 
progressive manifestation and self-realisation of the Absolute 
Idea. It is easy to make fun, as Bertrand Russell most effec- 
tively does, with the details of the execution of Hegel’s plan, 
but there remains something by no means unimpressive in 
the vast sweep of his effort of understanding. 

It is a commonplace, but one which has to be repeated at 
this point, that the Jewish descent of Marx made him a 
Messianist although his Messianism was secularised. He was 
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inspired by a vision of human history as a whole leading up 
to the stage of the classless society. But he was determined 
to be no mere visionary or Utopian socialist; he wanted a 
firm theoretical foundation for his practical activity. He 
found this in a combination of materialism with the Hegelian 
dialectic. So far we have glanced at materialism and at his- 
torical dialectic each for itself; now we must try to fit them 
together in the pattern which they formed in Marx’s mind. 
III 

When Marx came to the university of Berlin in 1836, 
Hegel had already been dead for five years, but the philo- 
sophical teaching was still wholly Hegelian. Marx himself 
read Hegel with admiration and became for a time a convert 
to his system. But, as Engels has described in his work on 
Feuerbach, Hegel’s followers were dividing into two camps. 
If greater emphasis is placed on the rationality of the actually 
real, Hegelianism becomes, as it was for Hegel himself, a 
philosophy of conservatism, The right-wing Hegelians, who 
venerated the existing order as the contemporary manifesta- 
tion of the Absolute, were acceptable candidates for chairs 
in the German state universities. 

If, however, greater emphasis is placed on the principle of 
unending change in Hegelianism, a revolutionary philosophy 
can be derived from it. The left-wing Hegelians, who took 
this line and with whom Marx consorted, were obviously not 
in the running for positions of academic emolument under 
the Prussian government. The expulsion of Bauer from the 
university of Berlin in 1841 marks the recognition of danger 
by the authorities and the moment when Marx himself could 
no longer entertain hopes of a peaceful professorial career. 

The left-wing Hegelians, now driven into open political 
opposition, continued nevertheless to be idealists. Revolution 
was to come through ideas, and a revolution in ideas must 
come first. We are sometimes surprised by the vehemence 
with which Marx throughout his life continued to belabour 
such academic firebrands, but the amount of revolutionary 
idealism to which he had to listen during the early eighteen- 
forties seems to have left him in a state of permanent exacer- 
bation with mere talk. He was too much of a realist not to 
see that revolutions made in the study would never go 
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beyond it, and he evidently had less respect for the ineffec- 
tive Utopian socialist than he had for the capitalist who at 
least knew how to pursue his own interest. 

Then came Feuerbach with his materialism. In the 
Hegelian scheme the material world had been merely the 
alienation, the degenerate product, of the idea. Feuerbach 
reversed the order, recognising the material world as 
primary and man with his ideas as its product. For Marx 
and Engels, who were already impatient with the futility of 
the revolutionary idealists, this came as a liberation of mind. 
‘Enthusiasm was general; we all became Feuerbachians.” 
But they did not remain Feuerbachians, for Feuerbach made 
no use of the Hegelian dialectic and operated with what 
Marx came to stigmatise as abstract and static conceptions of 
man and his environment. The dialectic was too valuable 
an instrument of revolutionary interpretation to be cast aside. 
The philosophy of revolution had to be a dialectical 
materialism, 

IV 

Marxist materialism begins reasonably enough as an epis- 
temological realism. ‘We comprehended the concepts in our 
heads once more materialistically—as images of real things 
instead of regarding the real things as images of this or 
that stage of development of the absolute concept.” This is 
not a very refined expression of realism, for concepts are 
not images, and, if they were understood literally as repre- 
sentations, we should be faced with all the difficulties of 
representative idealism such as Descartes was forced into 
devious ways to overcome. We may, however, assume that 
Marx and Engels did not intend the metaphor to be pressed; 
they were trying to say that facts came first and were pre- 
supposed by an awareness of them. Orthodox Marxism has 
indeed always insisted on a commonsense realism in the 
question of perception, as we see from the rebuke adminis- 
tered by Lenin in his book on Materialism and Empirio- 
Criticism to those who turned aside in the direction of 
Mach’s analysis of sense-experience. The similar impatience 


1 Engels: Ludwig Feuerbach, p. 28. Page references are to the editions 
of the Marxist-Leninist Library (Lawrence and Wishart). 


2 Op. cit., p. 54. 
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of Marxists with the sense-datum theories of twentieth-cen- 
tury British philosophers finds vigorous expression in Mr 
Maurice Cornforth’s Science versus Idealism. 

If this were all that was meant by Marxist materialism, 
we should want to suggest that considerably more analysis 
and precision were required to make realism philosophically 
satisfactory, but we should have no ultimate quarrel with it. 
Nor should we want to quarrel] with a proclamation such as 
the following. ‘It was resolved’ to comprehend the real 
world—nature and history—just as it presents itself to 
everyone who approaches it free from preconceived idealist 
fancies. It was decided relentlessly to sacrifice every idealist 
fancy which could not be brought into harmony with the 
facts conceived in their own and not in a fantastic connection. 
And materialism means nothing more than this.”® This, after 
all, is much how we might have reacted to Hegel ourselves, 
and, if Marx on that account called us materialists, we might 
deprecate the name but admit the substance. 

But Marx and Engels, of course, really make materialism 
mean a great deal more than this, and the worst of it is that 
they seem never to have explicitly acknowledged and tried 
to justify the logical jump by which they reach materialism 
as usually understood. What they now come to say is very 
different from an assertion of epistemological realism. 
‘Nature exists independently of all philosophy. It is the 
foundation upon which we human beings, ourselves products 
of nature, have grown up. Nothing exists outside nature and 
man, and the higher beings our religious fantasies have 
created are only the fantastic reflection of our own essence.” 
Marxism does not assert that mental events are really 
material, whatever that sentence might be taken to mean; 
it does not assert, to speak more precisely, that thinking, 
feeling and willing are simply identical with changes in the 
brain. Nor does it assert that mind has no influence on 
matter; on the contrary, it seeks to mobilise minds in hasten- 
ing the course of revolutionary change. But it does hold 
that mind is wholly a product of matter and can have no 


3 Op. cit., p. 53. 
4 Op. cit., p. 28 (Cf. p. 31). 
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existence apart from it. In that way it fully deserves the 
name of materialism. 

It is not difficult to observe that a logical jump has been 
made. It is one thing to say that knowing presupposes being 
and that human knowledge presupposes material being, but 
another to say that all being is fundamentally material and 
that all knowing presupposes and is dependent upon matter. 
The former propositions, which are admitted by Aristotle 
and St Thomas, do not entail the latter, which are a state- 
ment of materialism. But we should see wherein the intellec- 
tual temptation to materialism lies. When men for whatever 
reason are blind to the metaphysical acknowledgement by 
which the whole universe of time and change is apprehended 
as dependent upon a Being exempt not only from time and 
change but from any other limitation, a Being which is the 
absolute fullness of being, so that in the end only the greater 
can explain the less, they are confined to partial explanations 
in terms of temporal antecedents. In this type of explana- 
tion it is usually the less which helps to explain the greater; 
the oak tree is somehow the product of the acorn. On an 
evolutionary view of the history of the world it appears that 
things have gradually developed in the direction of greater 
complexity, first life emerging from inorganic matter and 
then mind from merely vegetable life. For a metaphysician 
such explanations are partial] and incomplete, for a universe 
of time and change can never be self-explanatory, but, when 
such partial explanations come to be as comparatively fully 
charted as they have been through the modern progress of 
the sciences, there is a very considerable intellectual tempta- 
tion to rest in them without going farther. Marx and his 
followers are by no means the only relevant instances. 

For Marx, at any rate, it seemed that materialism was a 
natural corollary of any really hard-headed realism. He 
was content to rely upon the overwhelming advance of the 
sciences to make metaphysical explanations otiose. As far as 
religion was concerned, he did not make it his business to 
refute religious doctrine but sought to explain the varieties 
of human religion as reflections of social and economic struc- 
tures. In anv case, since religion was an opiate with which 
the oppressed classes consoled themselves in their prospects 
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of the next world for the suffering which they underwent 
in this, it would die a natural death in the classless society 
which at last abolished the exploitation of man by man. This 
final consummation is the object of Marxist faith and hope 
and the creation of Marxist charity; if these had not borne 
some affinity to Christian faith, hope and charity, Marxism 
would not have been as influential as it has been and is. 

It is worth remembering that Nietzsche dismissed Social- 
ism and Communism as being merely secularised forms of 
Christianity, offering the ordinary man an impossible future 
hope as religion had offered him an impossible eternal hope. 
In reality the ordinary man would always play the slavish 
role appropriate to him. The only remedy was to become a 
superman and to make sure that one was a master and not 
a slave. The paradox of our own day is that, where Marxism 
has been practically applied, Nietzsche’s opinion seems to 
have been amply justified, whereas in the countries exempt 
from Marxist rule theoretical Marxism retains the quasi- 
religious appeal of humanitarianism. But perhaps this is a 
paradox inherent in any combination of theoretical material- 
ism with moral idealism, when altruism, lacking respect for 
human personality, tends to degenerate into social engineer- 
ing and the social engineers become a new privileged class. 

v 

In so far as Marxist materialism is dialectical it applies 
Hegel’s scheme directly to the evolution of the material 
world. The gradual development of contradiction or anti- 
thesis, the sudden transition from quantitative to qualitative 
change and the eventual negation of the negation when it is 
superseded in a higher synthesis, all find their place with 
Marx as they did with Hege!. Indeed they deserve to do 
so, for Hegel’s scheme, if not applied too rigidly and arti- 
ficially, is a genuine contribution to the interpretation of 
history. On this side the Marxists are fully ready to acknow- 
ledge their debt to Hegel. Engels describes Hegel’s chief 
merit as consisting in the ‘thought that the world is not to 
be comprehended as a complex of ready-made things, but 
as a complex of processes, in which the things apparently 
stable no less than their mind-images in our heads, the 
concepts, go through an uninterrupted change of coming into 
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being and passing away, in which, in spite of all seeming 
accidents and of all temporary retrogression, a progressive 
development asserts itself in the end’. And, he goes on to 
say, ‘if investigation always proceeds from this standpoint, 
the demand for final solutions and eternal truths ceases once 
for all; one is always conscious of the necessary limitation of 
all acquired knowledge, of the fact that it is conditioned 
by the circumstances in which it was acquired’.® In these 
passages, however, we see that Marx and Engels not only 
made use of Hegel’s dialectical scheme but drew con- 
sequences from it about the inevitability of progress and the 
relativity of knowledge which need a great deal more 
scrutiny. 

In their belief in the inevitability of progress Marx and 
Engels were typical products of the nineteenth century. 
In the mid-twentieth century there is no excuse for failing 
to observe that change can, even in the long run, be for the 
worse. The only ground for believing that, in the longest 
run, history is genuinely progressive is that it consists in the 
working out of a providential plan, and Marx had no such 
faith to justify his optimism. One likes Marx the better for 
being an unconscious Messianic prophet as well as the cool 
scientific investigator that he thought himself to be, but it 
is impossible to defend his consistency in this respect. 

The Marxist doctrine of the relativity of knowledge is 
not quite so easy to pin down and criticise. On its philo- 
sophical side Marxism is evidently intended in large measure 
to be a philosophy to end all philosophies, for Engels goes 
so far as to say that ‘what still independently survives of all 
former philosophy is the science of thought and its laws— 
formal logic and dialectics. Everything else is merged in 
the positive science of Nature and history.” Feuerbach is 
attacked precisely because he tried to deal with human nature 
in the abstract and neglected the changing world in which 
men live and the changes which consequently occur in human 
nature itself. ‘The cult of abstract man which formed the 
kernel of Feuerbach’s new religion had to be replaced by the 


5 Op. cit., pp. 54-5. 
6 Engels: Amti-Diihring, p. 32. 
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science of real men and of their historical development.” 

When Engels descends to details and passes the depart- 
ments of human knowledge in review, he admits some 
mitigation of his general principle of relativity. The per- 
manent truths that he is willing to recognise are, neverthe- 
less, apart from matters of historical fact, maxims of an 
elementary and trivial sort—‘for example, that, generally 
speaking, man cannot live except by labour; that up to the 
present mankind for the most part has been divided into 
rulers and ruled; that Napoleon died on May 5th, 1821, 
and others of like kind’.® It is perhaps more significant that, 
while Engels maintains that ‘all former moral theories are 
the product, in the last analysis, of the economic stage which 
society had reached at that particular epoch’, the morality 
of consummated communism is described as ‘a really human 
morality which transcends class antagonisms and _ their 
legacies in thought’.? It appears that there is an absolute 
morality to be reached, although we have not yet reached it. 

The Marxist doctrine of the relativity of knowledge is 
not, therefore, very clear-cut. The perspective varies between 
a view of process as primary, so that not only things but 
ideas are subject to a dominating law of change and ideas 
are necessarily relative to the stage of history at which they 
are entertained, and the vision of a consummation in which 
humanity is freed from the shackles which have hitherto 
warped its life, its ideas and its behaviour, and attains the 
full measure of its potentialities. Such a vision presupposes, 
if not a Platonic idea of man, at least something like an 
Aristotelian entelechy, an end and perfection implied by 
human nature itself and giving a meaning and direction to 
the process which: leads to it. It goes without saying that 
Marxists do not fee] at home with such conceptions, but it 
is difficult to see how they could logically avoid them. 

A barrier against returning to this measure of what 
Marxists would call idealism is provided by their pragmatic 
theory of truth. No words of Marx are more famous than 
the aphorism: ‘The philosophers have only interpreted the 
7 Engels: Ludwig Feuerbach, p. 51. 

8 Engels: Amti-Diihring, p. 104. 
9 Op. cit., p. 109. 
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world in various ways; the point, however, is to change it’. 
It would be a mistake to try to demolish this statement too 
easily by an appeal to Hellenic snobbery about the 
superiority of contemplation to action; the failure of so 
much academic theorising to issue in relevant action is not 
a fit matter for complacency. But Marx plainly intends 
more than a just rebuke to philosophers who never leave 
their ivory towers, for he also says that ‘the question whether 
objective truth can be attributed to human thinking is not a 
question of theory but is a practical question. In practice man 
must prove the truth, i.e. the reality and power, the “this- 
sidedness” of his thinking. The dispute over the reality or 
non-reality of thinking which is isolated from practice is a 
purely scholastic question.’™ 

Here we must protest that truths should be applied in 
practice because they are seen to be true; they do not become 
true by being applied. To hold otherwise is to provide an 
excuse for a good deal of hasty thinking and even for a 
certain amount of plain lying. We begin to see how the 
tyranny of a party-line could be upheld, and there is no 
health in any group in which a party-line takes the place 
of honest thinking and individual integrity of mind. Prag- 
matism is not simply a mistaken theory; it cuts at the root 
of human dignity. 

vI 


We have tried to sketch the nature of dialectical material- 
ism as it appears in the Marxist classics and especially in 
the writings of Engels, to whose clearer style Marx pre- 
ferred to leave the exposition of philosophical questions. 
There is no doubt, however, that the ideas expounded by 
Engels are those of Marx, for Engels made up for a lack 
of originality in thought by being the perfect disciple. His- 
tory shows no more harmonious and effective an example 
of collaboration. 

It is significant that the works of Engels which are of 
chief importance for Marxist philosophy are both polemical, 
the one being a criticism of Feuerbach and the other a 


10 Eleventh Thesis against Feuerbach. 
11 Second Thesis against Feuerbach. 
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criticism of Diihring. And the criticism, especially in the 
case of Diihring, frequently deserves the name of invective. 
Marxist philosophy was expounded piecemeal, and seems to 
have been thought out piecemeal, in the course of attacks on 
opponents. A practical and revolutionary purpose was always 
uppermost in the minds of Marx and Engels. Hence we 
should not be surprised by surviving ambiguities and other 
evidences of hasty construction. 

In the sphere of general philosophy our main criticisms 
are of two jumps made by the Marxists without logical 
justification. The first is the jump from a quite sound if not 
very exactly formulated realism to a dogmatic materialism. 
The second is the jump from a very proper appreciation of 
the importance of change and history to an unwarranted 
denial of absolutes. When we have pointed out these defects 
we have given sufficient reason for not being Marxists. 

Yet the fact remains that Marxism offers a general out- 
look which has aroused enough enthusiasm to make itself 
the dominating philosophy over a large part of the contem- 
porary world. It is not an accident that it is congenial to 
many modern minds. The chief progress of modern thought 
has been in the physical sciences and in a knowledge of his- 
tory. Marxism claims to be able to better the human 
condition by making use of the sciences in the direction of 
a line of progress discernible in history. For this purpose it 
presents an impressive unity of theory and practice. An 
intelligent criticism of Marxism will acknowledge what is 
positively sound in its foundations and worthy in its purpose 
while seeking to show that a negation of its negations will 
lead to a higher synthesis more capable of achieving that 
purpose and satisfying the needs of man. 

The question is whether it is possible to get on dis- 
passionate argumentative terms with the Marxists when the 
international situation puts Marxism and anti-Marxism 
more and more into the position of warring creeds. At any 
rate it is a sound principle not to lose one’s temper but to 
remain as sweetly reasonable with opponents as one can. 
For argument is the only really innocuous, and indeed 
positively pleasant, form of cold war. 
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COMMUNISM: LATER PHILOSOPHICAL 
DEVELOPMENTS 
Ian His op, o.p. 
RUITFUL discussion between persons who accept 
J iter: philosophic systems postulates a point of 
contact, an area of agreement in terms of which one 
system can translate the terms of another system. This is so 
because any highly developed system has its own termin- 
ology. 

So far as Marxism goes, we are like the spectators of a 
strange and complicated game, whose players speak a foreign 
language. For the Marxist philosophy is not a contemplative 
activity, it is not a system in the sense that Hegelianism is 
a system; it is simply the deduction of positive knowledge 
from the world through our minds. Any philosophic state- 
ment is simply the best approximate account of a given 
situation which is valid relative to this or that point in the 
historical process. The situation is constituted by matter and 
its laws translated into the human head. This is not an ‘in- 
sight into’, but a mirroring of, environmental conditionment. 

The difficulty is that words like ‘peace’, ‘justice’, and so 
on, have the same sound for Marxists and ourselves but 
mean quite different things. For the Marxist there is no 
meaning about the word ‘justice’ save as it receives definition 
in relation to one or other stage in the historical process. 
Indeed, only statements formulated in terms of matter in 
motion can be true. Hence the philosophic opinions of others 
are interpreted by him in relation to their exponents’ social 
conditionment and only affect him as ‘feudal’ or ‘bourgeois’. 

For Lenin, all ‘abstractions must be taken back into the 
concrete, for they are only true in so far as they reject the 
history of developing production’. He saw his philosophic 
task as that of a guardian of the Marx-Engels theory in its 
purity. Though he lacked the prophetic note—expressed in 
slogans of genius—that were a feature of the thought of 
Marx, he developed Marxism in that he developed by 
means of the concept of the collective motivation of classes 
the activist element in Marxism. His descriptions have a 
flexibility because, though a strict Marxist in principle, he 
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recognised that the principles must be applied differently to 
different stages in development. 

He was scientific in that he was not Utopian. His philo- 
sophy is a call for action based on consciousness of the situa- 
tion created by the interplay of economic forces. This situa- 
tion is not political but rather an exemplification in a par- 
ticular context of the laws of motion. Consciousness of the 
situation is scientific in so far as it is seen that a given situa- 
tion necessitates its own negation. 

From this it follows that spontaneous action is not enough, 
for it implies lack of consciousness of the irreconcilable 
opposition, that mere reform is to be rejected since it implies 
working with the condemned context. The task of revolu- 
tionary theory is to make the proletariat conscious of the 
economico-material conditionment of the present situation 
as it affects all classes of the population. The revolution must 
therefore be destructive of all previous systems. 

Whether or not Lenin recognised a ‘dualism’, in that mind 
could not be for him just matter, and whether his theory of 
creating—by revolutionary action—the conditions for Social- 
ism are or are not in harmony with the general thesis of the 
inevitability of the historical process and the definition of 
‘freedom’ as the appreciation of necessity, need not delay us. 
The point is rather that his theory repudiates any ethical 
descriptions in terms of ‘rights’, any metaphysical notion of 
‘good’. It consists in a ruthless and quite sincere acceptation 
of Marxist principles as ultimate. To matter in motion the 
individual must conform or be destroyed: his personal con- 
sciousness is relative and accidental. 

The sole test the Communist (i.e. the convinced existent 
Communist) recognises is history. He cannot be refuted by 
academic argumentation, because, though his approach is 
rational, he is enclosed within an interpretation of ‘process’ 
which is all-inclusive. The sole refutation to which he is 
exposed is that of events. If Communism is to be refuted, 
not for us or for objective observers, but for them, it can 
only be by a transference of Christian principle from the 
realm of theory and the printed page into concrete reality. 
It is only the use of matter in and for Christ, both in the 
personal and on the public level, that will redeem the times. 
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ECONOMIC ASPECTS OF COMMUNISM 
Ronatp Brecu 


NY discussion on the economic aspects of Commun- 
A« has to refer to Russian experience since Russia 

was the first (and for some time the only) example 
of the application of Marxist economic philosophy. And it is 
perhaps only poetic justice that Russia should have contra- 
dicted Marx in almost every aspect of his economic teaching. 
Russia according to Marxist doctrine should never have 
become Communist—at least not when it did—for it had 
not experienced the full development of capitalist society. 
Russia also found it necessary, contrary to Marxist tenets, 
to operate a normal pricing mechanism and to pay money 
wages, not according to need, but according to the type of 
output that the state wished to foster. In other words, the 
Soviet planners discovered that the acquisitive motive— and 
original sin—still existed in a Communist state. 

But before the significance of this contradiction can be 
discussed, its existence must be proved. Marx did not study 
economic problems as an end in themselves but merely 
because in his day current political controversy had an eco- 
nomic content. To him economics was nothing more than a 
means of discovering the laws of social development. He 
argued that the social productive relationships entered into 
by man formed the anatomy of a society. They enabled a 
society not only to make the fullest use of its productive 
powers but also to increase them, and through this increase 
the productive powers were brought into conflict with the 
social relationships. In more concrete terms, Marx claimed 
that the basic contradiction in capitalism is the increasingly 
social co-operative nature of production, because the means 
of production are individually owned, and it shows itself in 
the development of two classes which are inevitably antag- 
onistic since their interests are incompatible. 

This is of course nonsense, for production depends on the 
teamwork of capital and labour, and their interests are highly 
complementary. The United States has shown how labour’s 
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earnings and material standard of living can be greatly 
increased by co-operating with capital. And the Americans 
know better than anybody that capital without labour is 
valueless. 

If this were all of Marxist economics, his books would 
have been ignored by professional economists. But Marx 
realised that the ultimate end of production is consumption 
and that the social relationship between the two is distribu- 
tion. This argument forced him to define exchange value, 
which he did as the socially necessary labour time used in 
the production of a good given normal conditions of social 
production and the social average degree of skill and inten- 
sity of labour. He argued that the cost of raw materials and 
machine power, etc., was translated directly into the value 
of the product, whereas the cost of labour added an addi- 
tional value—a surplus value—which labour did not receive. 
In other words, the market price of a good was equal to the 
cost of raw materials, machine power, etc., plus the cost of 
labour, plus a surplus value that really belonged to labour. 
This surplus value was capital’s exploitation of labour. 

I shall not go into the Marxist theories of capitalistic 
competition and economic development as the philosophy of 
Communism has already been considered in earlier papers. 
But it is as well to remember that in his economic teaching, 
Marx was concerned more with how people showld act rather 
than with how they do act. Yet economics is a ‘technical’, 
not a moral, science. It is a study of human behaviour under 
certain conditions, A moral act is a voluntary decision of a 
human being. Economics does not purport to say how people 
should act, but rather takes people’s actions as data. 

The Russians have realised this distinction, hence they 
have introduced a price mechanism, money wages with full 
wage differentials, and monetary incentives in various forms. 
The basic plan in the Soviet Union is still the Production 
Plan which determines how much labour, machinery and 
raw materials, etc., is to be used to produce various goods. 
In particular it lays down the amount of productive resources 
to be devoted to the production of investment goods and 
to the production of consumer goods. But superimposed on 
this Production Plan is the Financial Plan, which the 
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planners are finding gives them greater control over eco- 
nomic resources and enables them to operate a state account- 
ing system. It sets out the planned costs of production for 
each range of goods, the planned profit, the turnover tax, 
and hence the selling price. Although the planned profit is 
fixed in advance, there are incentives for firms to become 
efficient. If their costs are below the planned rate, part of 
the extra profit goes to the state, part to reserves and the 
remainder to the ‘Directors’ Fund’ to be used to improve 
working conditions, welfare services and housing. In this 
way, the planners hope to interest all workers in increasing 
profitability. 

This Financial Plan is becoming the more vital instrument 
of control now that Russia is concentrating more on economic 
accounting. Subsidies have been abolished, rationing aban- 
doned, and supply and demand equated by price. But 
instead of the price being determined by producers and 
consumers, it is determined by the state planners through 
the Turnover Tax which is equivalent to our Purchase Tax. 
This tax is levied almost exclusively on consumer goods 
and its incidence is uneven. If the output of shoes exceeds 
demand, the Turnover Tax is reduced. In other words, 
the state is using the price mechanism but manipulating it 
through its fiscal policy. Indeed the planners found that they 
could get the collective (private property) farms to increase 
their output by permitting the farmers to sell any output 
surplus to the planned target on the free markets at any 
prices they can get. 

This use of the price mechanism is causing grave doubts 
in the minds of some Russian economists and so Stalin has 
decided to write (or have written) a textbook giving a new 
interpretation of Marxist economic theories. Stalin’s remarks 
at the recent Congress on this subject are most enlightening. 
Talking of economic laws he said: 


Certain comrades consider that the special position of the Soviet state 
and its leaders allows them to ‘repeal’ the objective laws of economics. 
These comrades are deeply mistaken. They say that the law of value is 
‘reformed’ under socialism and under the planned economy. This is also 
incorrect. 

One can limit the sphere of action of certain laws, and one can prevent 
their ruinous action if need be. But where there are commodities and 
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production, there cannot help but be a law of value. The misfortune is 
not that the law of value has an effect on production—the misfortune is 
that our economic executives and planners are poorly acquainted with 
the action of that law. This is the explanation of the confusion which 
still reigns in the Soviet Union on the question of price policy. 
And perhaps even more striking are Stalin’s remarks on 
work: 

It is necessary to secure such cultural development as will provide all 

members of society with education sufficient to become active figures in 

social development, in order that they may be able to select freely a pro- 
fession, and not be shackled for their whole life by the force of the 
existing division of labour to any one profession. 

To this end it is necessary first of all to reduce the working day at least 

to six and then to five hours. Housing conditions and real wages must be 

raised—the latter by raising money wages and lowering of prices of 
goods in mass consumption, 

This contradiction between Marxist theory and Russian 
practice surely requires no further evidence. The Russians 
have discovered that although a pattern of output can be 
more or less predetermined, people cannot be made to buy 
or to use the goods. They must he enticed by differential 
prices just as they must be encouraged in their work by 
differential wages. It is no longer ‘each according to his 
needs’, A planner’s power is limited and although the 
Russian economy is both planned and controlled, it has to 
use capitalist methods to achieve its ends. This change has 
caused a sharp controversy, which, although at the moment 
restricted to economics, is encouraging in that people are 
being taught to question or rather ‘re-interpret’ their erst- 
while beliefs, Once this is permitted, they may at some later 
stage be encouraged to seek the real truth. The fact that 
Stalin has to talk about ‘freely selecting a profession’ is at 
least significant, although we all know what Stalin means by 
‘freely selecting’. Russia has not only adopted State Capital- 
ism; it is also beginning to preach it in defiance of Marx. 

If this analysis is correct, then clearly Russians no longer 
believe in Communism as a creed, such as we believe in our 
religion—at least not the economic aspects of Communism. 
They alter it to suit their political aims. What fools, then, 
are those who work in other countries for the Communist 
Party. Their actions could perhaps be condoned in the past 
on the grounds that they regarded Communism as a religion. 
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But if this premise is no longer true, then they are akin to 
traitors working for a foreign ‘capitalist? power. The trials 
in satellite countries of those men who brought their country 
to Communism are no accidents. These leaders, disillusioned 
by Russian policy, clearly have to be liquidated by the 
Russians, if the satellite countries are to remain in the 
Russian orbit. Czechoslovakia is but the first example. 
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THE COMMUNIST VIEW OF SCIENCE 
R. H. RicHeEns 
[Ls scope of this paper is the relationship between 


Marxism and science, and I shall deal principally 

with biology, both because it is the science that has 
been most affected by the impact of Communism, and 
because it is the one with which I am best acquainted. 

To begin, we must go back to the writings of Marx and 
more particularly of Engels, who was much preoccupied 
with scientific questions. It is convenient to distinguish three 
groups of ideas in these writings, which may be described as 
materialistic, dialectical and ethical. In common with those 
whom Marxists call vulgar materialists, people like Biich- 
ner and Moleschott, Marx and Engels affirmed that mind 
is an epiphenomenon of matter—the Marxists say a reflec- 
tion of matter; they are therefore realists asserting that 
matter exists independently of human cognition; they 
believe in strict causal determinacy operating according to 
physical law; and they deny that God exists. The dialectics 
comes from Hegel but most of the fundamental notions 
occur in the Greeks. The most important dialectical prin- 
ciples are firstly, the unity of opposites, which asserts the 
fundamental interrelatedness of all.the objects composing. 
the physical universe, secondly, the idea that change and 
development follow from the conflict of dialectical opposites, 
and thirdly, the notion that qualitative change supervenes 
upon the accumulation of quantitative changes. The relation 
of the preceding notions to the ethical tenets of Marxism 
has always been obscure. For the present purpose two only 
of the latter need be considered, the notion that knowledge 
should be utilised for social well-being, and the notion, 
seldom explicitly stated but constantly implied, of equality 
in rights between all sorts of human beings. These two 
notions have obvious religious affiliations, which however 
need not be discussed here. 

Such are the fundamental notions that were to impinge 
on science in the present century. In the last century, how- 
ever, in spite of Engel’s conviction that dialectical material- 
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ism was pre-eminently a scientific philosophy, scientists them- 
selves displayed little interest in it. They were, generally 
speaking, vulgar materialists in the Marxist sense, occasion- 
ally theist but usually not, and in either case not interested 
in dialectics. This situation persisted right up to the October 
Revolution, in Russia as much as in the rest of Europe. 
Dialectical materialism may have fired the revolutionaries, 
but pre-revolutionary Russian scientists were not very 
interested. 

But with the October Revolution, changes began to occur. 
It is much discussed how far Lenin may have modified the 
older views of Marx and Engels. His debt to Russian nihil- 
ists such as Pisarev and Chernishevsky seems clear, and it is 
now that the notion of authoritative Communist teaching 
becomes increasingly emphasised. The views of Marx, 
Engels, Lenin himself, and later Stalin, begin to be quoted 
as incontrovertible, not only on social matters but even in 
science. The origins of this authoritarianism may go back a 
long way; it is possibly an offshoot of Russian Orthodoxy. 
Berdyaev, who spent some time under Soviet rule, has 
declared that ‘all controversies in the sphere of theory, ideas 
and philosophy, and all disputes in the practical, political 
and economic world in Soviet Russia, are fought out under 
the banners of orthodoxy and heresy’. And indeed, after 
reading Lenin’s assertion that from ‘Marxist philosophy, 
which is cast from a single piece of steel, you cannot eliminate 
one basic premise, one essential point, without departing 
from objective truth’, one recalls the words of Philoteus: 
‘Two Rames have fallen, but the third stands and no fourth 
can ever be’. The same peremptory note is sounded in Stalin’s 
writings, where ‘bolshevik axioms’ are laid down from time 
to time, which scientists and others are expected to accept 
without further ado. 

In addition to introducing a dogmatic tone, Lenin also 
makes Marxism a qutieilly Russian system of thought. 
To some extent, Marxism becomes interwoven with the pan- 
slavism that Khomyakov had developed in the early nine- 
teenth century. Strong nationalist sentiments, however, do 
not intrude in the scientific field till rather later. More 
significant at first is the cultural effect of the great Russian 
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novelists. Lenin’s works abound in literary allusion, which 
frequently takes the form of guying some opponent by point- 
ing out his resemblance to some unlikable figure in Russian 
fiction. This method of controversy persists in Russia and is 
associated with a constant preoccupation with the motives, 
known or supposed, of the opponents in discussion, an in- 
terest nurtured by familiarity with the novels. And finally, 
another specifically Russian characteristic, even in the scien- 
tific field, is the tendency to the extravagant and grotesque. 
As early as the seventeenth century, the Croat Catholic writer 
Krijanitch, who lived for many years in Russia, had 
averred: ‘We go to extremes and wander on the brink of 
precipices’; while Dostoevsky writes: ‘Russians in general 
are broad in their ideas . . . broad like their land and exceed- 
ingly disposed to the fantastic and chaotic.’ The weird trains 
of thought common in later Russian scientific literature, and 
in particular the fantastic atmosphere of the public scientific 
controversies, must be viewed against this background. 

However, the changes for which Lenin is so largely 
responsible remained latent for some years after his coming 
to power. While the Russian universities were seriously 
depleted at the October Revolution, a sufficient number of 
scientists remained behind to guarantee continuity and to 
develop science under the new conditions. The outlook of 
these men, however, had been formed under influences 
different from those which now prevailed. They were almost 
all vulgar materialists and there is little perceptible differ- 
ence between their writings under the Tsars and under Soviet 
rule. 

It is in the 1920s that the impact of Marxism on science 
began to be felt. A new generation was now growing up in 
Russia that had been educated in dialectical materialism. 
It was inevitable that the younger scientists should start 
reassessing their science in the light of their philosophy, and 
the possibility of developing a specifically Marxist biology 
now became mooted. This new development was echoed out- 
side Russia, and one encounters attempts to reconstruct 
science in a Marxist sense in the writings of Levy, Bernal, 
and for a time, Haldane, in this country, and of Prenant in 
France. 
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The principal developments, however, occur in Russia, 
and it soon became clear that Russian scientists were far 
from unanimous in their attitude to Marxist science. We 
may distinguish three categories of Marxist scientist at this 
time. In the first place there were the indifferent Marxists, 
such as Vavilov and Serobrovsky, mainly older men edu- 
cated under the Tsars; they expressed a perfunctory adher- 
ence to dialectical materialism but took care that it did not 
influence their work in any way. Secondly, there were the 
moderate Marxists like Zhebrak and Zavadovsky; they, 
while accepting the substance of current scientific views, 
made a few alterations here and there to accommodate them 
better with Marxism. Lastly, there were the extreme Marx- 
ists, exemplified by Prezent, who advocated a radical 
recasting of science, particularly biology, in order to make 
it square on all points with dialectical materialism. 

The three groups become clearly distinguishable in 1930, 
when the impact of Marxism on biology really begins. It 
was about this time that certain developments in Marxist 
philosophy in the Soviet Union provoked condemnation as 
resurrecting Menshevist idealism. Those responsible for this 
condemnation, their wits sharpened by their investigations, 
noted also that there were idealist trends in science, in other 
word, deviations from dialectical materialism. Biology, and 
especially genetics, were particularly suspect, and a warning 
to biologists was issued. 

Meanwhile, the Ukrainian biologist Lysenko, who had 
earned a world-wide reputation for his work at Ganja in 
Azerbaijan on the physiology of plant development, was 
transferred to Odessa, where he entered into collaboration 
with the extreme Marxist Prezent. Lysenko’s earlier writings 
betray little influence of Marxist ideas, but it seems that 
Prezent realised the potentialities of Lysenko’s views; at 
any rate, Lysenko and Prezent proved a potent combination, 
and they opened a frontal attack on genetics in 1935 in a 
small book entitled Plant Breeding and the Theory of Phasic 
Development. 

A violent controversy ensued, which culminated in a 
genetical congress held the following year at a session of 
the Lenin Academy of Agricultural Sciences. The older 
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biologists, mainly indifferent Marxists, were represented by 
such men as Vavilov, Director of the Institute of Plant 
Industry and of the Genetical Laboratory of the Academy 
of Sciences, Serebrovsky, Professor of Genetics at Moscow 
University, Koltsov, Director of the Institute of Cytology, 
Histology and Embryology of the Academy of Sciences, 
and Dubinin, who succeeded Koltsov on the latter’s death a 
few years later. They were seconded by Muller, now Pro- 
fessor of Genetics at Indiana University in the United States, 
but at that time an admirer of Soviet science, and who had 
been working in Russia for some time past. These biologists 
assembled the evidence in favour of what we may now call 
Western biology, and assured their audience that they saw 
nothing in it to conflict with dialectical materialism. The 
moderate Marxists, represented by Zhebrak, a White Rus- 
sian, Professor of Genetics at the Timiryazev Agricultural] 
Academy, and Boris Zavadovsky, Director of the Moscow 
Pedagogical Institute, put forward a modified genetical sys- 
tem, in which various minor concessions were made to 
Marxist theory, but the day was carried by the fiery rhetoric 
of Lysenko and a subtle but telling address by Prezent; 
they, aided by the followers of Michurin, the famous 
Russian horticulturalist, and of Ivanov, a well-known stock 
breeder, persuaded the majority of the delegates that West- 
ern genetics was idealist, racialist and of no practical use. 

It became apparent at this time that the theoretical 
struggle was inseparably linked with a conflict of personali- 
ties and with a concerted movement to oust the indifferent 
Marxists from their many scientific posts and to provide 
openings for the newer men who ranged themselves behind 
Lysenko. Thus, we find that Vavilov was the object of a 
bitter personal attack by Lysenko’s followers. In 1939, after 
a second genetical conference, Vavilov was. dismissed his 
posts, to be replaced at the Laboratory of Genetics by 
Lysenko, and at the Institute of Plant Industry by Eichfeld, 
an Estonian follower of Lysenko. At the same time, Prezent 
obtained the chair of Darwinism at Leningrad. 

There was somewhat of a lull after these changes, but in 
1946 the promulgation by Lysenko of the theory that mem- 
bers of the same species do not compete with one another, 
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which he claimed was a corollary of dialectial materialism, 
led to fresh developments. The moderate Marxists thought 
that Lysenko had overplayed his hand. Zhukovsky, Pro- 
fessor of Botany at the Timiryazev Agricultural Academy, 
showed, in an article aptly entitled Darwinism in a Crooked 
Mirror, that Lysenko’s numerical data disproved his own 
case. Other moderate Marxists such as Schmalhausen, Pro- 
fessor of Darwinism at Moscow University, Yudintsev, the 
Dean of the Biological Faculty, and Zavadovsky, whom I 
have already mentioned, demonstrated in addition that 
Lvsenko’s views resurrected the anarchism of Kropotkin 
which had long ago been repudiated by the Bolsheviks. 

By this time indifferent Marxism may be said to have 
become extinct in Russia, and the struggle now ranged 
between the moderate Marxists and the extremists. The 
strongholds of the former were at Moscow, and to a lesser 
extent, at Leningrad University, and, believing that Lysenko 
had provided them with a golden opportunity, the Biological 
Faculties at the two universities came out in condemnation 
of Lysenko’s views, in particular his theory of lack of intra- 
specific competition. This move provoked a protest on the 
part of the Department of Dialectical and Historical 
Materialism of Moscow, whereupon the Biological Faculty 
petitioned the Rector of the University for a committee of 
enquiry on the grounds that the Department of Dialectical 
and Historica] Materialism was incompetent. The committee 
was formed and reported unfavourably on the philosophers. 
Meanwhile an all-union conference on Darwinism was 
organised at Moscow University by Lysenko’s moderate 
Marxist opponents. At the suggestion, apparently, of Zava- 
dovsky, the conference adopted a manifesto that Marxist 
biologists had to wage a war against two deviations, against 
neo-Darwinism, social Darwinism and Malthusianism on 
the one hand, in other words Western genetics, and against 
idealism and Lamarckism, Lysenko’s theories being implied, 
on the other. This manoeuvre attempted to turn Lysenko’s 
flank, the extreme Marxist contention being that the struggle 
ranged along a single front only, that is between themselves 
representing Marxism in its integrity, and everybody else, 
representing bourgeois idealist deviationism. 
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The moderate Marxists had, however, miscalculated. 
Action against the Department of Dialectical and Historical 
Materalism was stayed by government order, and in July, 
1948, a further genetical congress was arranged at the Lenin 
Academy of Agricultural Sciences, this time by Lysenko. 
Most of the speakers at this meeting were extreme Marxists 
and the total extirpation of Western genetics was called for. 
Only a handful of moderate Marxists were present and 
were received with overt hostility. After all the speakers 
had been heard, Lysenko arose for his final address, and 
prefaced his remarks by the announcement that his views 
had been formally endorsed by the Central Committee of 
the Communist Party. This announcement was followed by 
stormy applause passing into an ovation, the delegates rising 
to their feet. The same morning, there had appeared in 
Pravda, a letter to Stalin from Juri Zhdanov, son of Andrei 
Zhdanov of the Politburo. The letter took the form of a 
recantation of various theoretical errors committed by the 
author in opposing Lysenko. It was apparently not without 
effect on four of the moderate Marxists present at the con- 
ference, for three of these, Zhukovsky, Alikhanyan and 
Polyakov, asked permission to make formal recantation of 
their views after Lysenko’s final address, while Zhebrak, 
one of Lysenko’s most constant critics, wrote a letter of 
recantation to Pravda a few days later. The conference was 
followed by the dismissal of such eminent moderate Marx- 
ists as Schmalhausen, Zhebrak, Dubinin, Yudinstev, Nem- 
chinov and Polyakov from their posts, to be replaced in 
every instance by Lysenko’s men. After these charges it was 
obvious that further fundamental theoretical developments 
were no longer in the interest of Lysenko’s party, and the 
efforts of an enterprising horticulturalist Makeev to out- 
lysenko Lysenko by grafting apples on conifers were received 
very coldly. 

It is time now to ascertain more precisely on what grounds 
the Marxist attack on biology has been conducted. 

Perhaps the most fundamental ground for criticism has 
been the Marxist notion of mind as a reflection of matter. 
The supposition that ideas have an intrinsic value indepen- 
dent of the material background of their proponents is a 
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commonplace in European thought, and, for that matter, in 
oriental thought too. But Marx, by insisting that ideas are 
primarily reflections of material conditions, ushered in a 
new form of analysis in which ideas are judged in the light 
of the material background of their originators rather than 
in respect of their intrinsic reasonableness. This form of 
analysis has played a fundamental role in the Soviet bio- 
logical controversies and has fitted in wel] with the interest 
in human motivation and delight in literary allusion that is 
characteristically Russian. It has thus been easy to damn 
Western biology as capitalist, bourgeois, reactionary and 
contra-revolutionary. Even worse, it has been declared that 
it is also clericalist and fideist, since two clerics, the Anglican 
Malthus and the Catholic Mendel, have contributed funda- 
mental ideas to it. The convention that fact and logic alone 
suffice for scientific discourse is too easily taken for granted. 
It is, on the contrary, a characteristic of certain cultures, in 
our own case inherited from the medieval scholastics. Even 
so, there are plenty of occasions, for instance in politics, 
where logical rigour is not always encouraged even here. 
The essentially alogical nature of this type of Marxist 
analysis does at times approach anti-rationality. Thus 
Zhdanov, in his letter of recantation, confesses that his 
‘criticism of Weismannism was weak and objectivist’. The 
implication is that objectivism is at fault and should be 
replaced by an approved partiality. 

Scientific theories, in the next instance, are liable to fall 
short of the requirements of Soviet realism or materialism. 
Any theory that can be attributed to the excogitation of its 
author rather than to some observable property of material 
being, or any theoretical distinction that is not evidently 
based on a material difference, is liable to be termed formal, 
ideal, metaphysical, mystical, or scholastic. Such epithets 
are now applied by Marxists to the notion of the particulate 
gene, to the notion of hereditary constitution, and to such 
distinctions as between hereditary and acquired characters. 
It is natural that Soviet biologists should emphasise the 
importance of not going beyond the observable properties 
of material being. What strikes an outsider as odd, however, 
is the important role played in Communist biology by experi- 
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ments that, when repeated outside the Soviet Union, give 
negative results, The question of the truth or falsity of the 
Russian experiments is obscure. Although there have un- 
doubtedly been fraudulent claims, and though some of the 
experiments such as the widely advertised tomato grafts 
have been repeated many times in other countries without 
results, it would be rash to deny out of hand that the Rus- 
sians may have made some interesting new discoveries. But 
it is pertinent to note that most of the suspect facts, although 
brought forward as evidence in favour of Marxist biology, 
are also susceptible of other quite different interpretations. 
In contrast to these controversial facts accepted by Marxist 
biologists, other facts, generally accepted elsewhere, seem 
to have no place in Marxist biology. Hybrid maize, pro- 
duced by intercrossing inbred strains, is perhaps the most 
important of these. The method of production has been 
denounce by Marxists as theoretically unsound and essen- 
tially a device of capitalist seed firms. However, the yields 
obtained have been so striking that the theoretical difficulties 
have had to be overlooked, and recent reports show that 
hybrid maize is now being grown in the Soviet Union. 

The Marxist concept of causality has also given trouble. 
It has been urged by Lysenko that the notion of random 
behaviour governed by statistical laws is contrary to the 
Marxist notion of causality. He was indeed reminded by the 
moderate Marxists that the classics of dialectical materialism 
described chance as a form of the manifestation of the opera- 
tion of law. The extreme Marxists however would have 
nothing of this. The eminent Russian mathematician Kolmo- 
gorov had showed that an attempted refutation of the laws 
of genetical segregation by Ermolaeva, a follower of 
Lysenko, was unsound on statistical grounds. This caused 
Lysenko much irritation and he retorted that ‘we biologists 
... do not want to submit to blind chance, even though this 
chance is mathematically admissible. We maintain that bio- 
logical regularities do not resemble mathematical laws.’ It is 
obvious how near this statement too comes to irrationality. 
Rather later, the notion of random mutation has similarly 
been criticised as inconsistent with Marxist causality. 

If we now pass on to the dialectics, the confusion grows. 
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The principle of the unity of opposites is urged against many 
of the distinctions of Western biology. It has already been 
noted that the distinction between acquired and inherited 
characters is regarded as unreal. The corollary is belief in 
Lamarckism, inheritance of acquired characters. This conse- 
quence was boggled at for some time by Marxist biologists 
due to the bad repute into which Lamarckism had fallen 
among biologists, but today Lamarck is openly lauded for 
his assertion of an essential Marxist tenet. It is interesting 
to recall in this connection that Kammerer, who committed 
suicide in 1926 after the dramatic discovery that his experi- 
ments to establish Lamarckism had been faked, had been 
offered a chair in biology at Moscow University. Other 
Western biological theories that have been condemned as 
contravening the principle of the unity of opposites are the 
notion that the hereditary determinants of a cell are mainly 
restricted to the nucleus—this deviation is called dualism or 
Weismannism, and quite recently the rider to the cell theory, 
omnis cellula e cellula, dubbed by the Russians Virchowism, 
has been condemned on similar grounds—a development, 
however, due to a lady, Lepeshinskaya, who claims that 
nucleated cells may arise from undifferentiated protein. 

Little application has so far been made of the dialectical 
principle of development proceeding from the conflict of 
opposites. It has however been put forward as an explana- 
tion of hybrid vigour. 

Nor is it necessary to concern ourselves long with the 
dialectical distinction between quantitative and qualitative 
change. It was not applied to biology till Lysenko introduced 
his theory that members of the same species do not compete. 
It became necessary then to establish a difference in kind 
between intraspecific and interspecific differentiation, so the 
first was described as quantitative only and the second as 
qualitative. 

Of much greater general importance have been the 
ethical tenets of Marxism. Marxists are agreed that science 
should be applied to social well-being, a point of view that 
Bernal in particular has publicised in this country. It is a 
step from this to use practical utility as a criterion of truth. 
Lysenko has repeatedly urged that his practical results are 
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evidence for his theoretical correctness, while the academic 
nature of much Western biological work is urged to its dis- 
credit. There is, of course, much truth in the contention that 
practical applicability is a criterion of theoretical validity, 
but the exact connection is far from straightforward. In the 
case of the new Soviet biology, the situation is confused by 
the fact that Lysenko’s practical claims have tended to be 
short-lived. This has suggested to his critics that frequent 
failures of specific practical proposals have been masked by 
the promptness with which Lysenko has introduced new 
diversions. 

The notion of human equality has played a most curious 
role. Western genetics asserts the material inequality of man. 
For the Marxist, who recognises human values only in as far 
as they reflect material conditions, this entails an inequality 
in human rights. The only way out is to assert that acquired 
changes can bridge over all the genetical differences that 
distinguish men from each other, that is to say, one must 
accept an extreme form of Lamarckism. This is what Marxist 
biologists have done, and they assert that Western genetics 
inevitably leads to racialism and class warfare. Similar argu- 
ments are used in favour of Lysenko’s theory that members 
of the same species do not compete. Arguing again from 
the notion that human behaviour must reflect material con- 
ditions, Lysenko avers that, were competition within the 
species admitted, then the way is open for justifying capital- 
ist exploitation of the working class. 

It is time to turn now to argument from authority which 
is so prominent in Soviet biological publications today. The 
views of Marx, Engels, Lenin and Stalin are frequently 
quoted in biological contexts as though their views were 
incontrovertible. To a lesser extent, similar use is made of 
the writings of Darwin, Timiryazev, the well-known Russian 
plant physiologist, the horticulturist Michurin, both of 
whom were patronised by Lenin, and latterly of Lysenko 
himself. It is unheard of now to encounter statements sug- 
gesting that the Marxist classics may be in error over any 
point, the most that is done is to suggest that the writings 
concerned are susceptible of some other interpretation. The 
dramatic use made by Lysenko of the approval of the Central 
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Committee of the Communist Party at the end of the 1948 
session of the Lenin Academy of Agricultural Sciences has 
already been noted. Alikhanyan, in his recantation, also 
illustrates the authoritative role which the Party has assumed 
when he states that ‘we must be on the same side of the 
scientific barricades as our Party and our Soviet science’. And 
Zhebrak, in his letter of recantation, is even more blunt: ‘I, 
as a member of the Party, do not consider it possible for 
me to retain those views which are recognised as erroneous 
by the Central Committee of our Party’. 

The authority of the Party line in science is thus clearly 
recognised. It is, however, curious to note that the Party 
line, as applied to science, has sometimes failed to syn- 
chronise. An example occurred in 1947. In this year a series 
of articles by English Marxists appeared in the Modern 
Quarterly explaining that Soviet Communism was a tolerant 
institution, benevolently encouraging genetical research both 
along the old and the new lines; and the names of Zhebrak 
and Dubinin, both of whom had recently contributed articles 
to the American journal Science, were mentioned as examples 
of Mendelian geneticists working without hindrance in the 
Soviet Union. Contemporary with this move, however, a 
furious attack on these same two scientists appeared in 
Pravda written by Laptev, who condemned Zhebrak out of 
hand for his ‘disgusting role’ in ‘taking it upon himself to 
please the reactionaries of the whole world by defamation 
of his compatriot scientist [Lysenko] in the pages of a 
foreign journal inimical to us’. Dubinin comes in for equally 
strong language. 

Fluctuations in the Party line have not passed unobserved 
in Russia. There is abundant evidence that Western genetics 
continued to receive official support some time after Lysenko 
had appeared on the scene, as claimed by Zhebrak in his 
letter of recantation, but this was indignantly denied by the 
editor of Pravda in his commentary on Zhebrak’s letter. 

The growing tendency in Russia to appeal to chauvinistic 
sentiment in relation to science is evidenced in the same 
article by Laptev. Cosmopolitanism in science is now stigma- 
tised as a deviation to be fought till the ‘rotten roots of 
obsequiousness and slavishness towards bourgeois culture’ 
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are finally torn out. Prezent adopted a similar tone at the 
conclusion of his address at the 1948 conference when he 
declared the intention of the extreme Marxists to expose 
their opponents ‘as adherents of an essentially false scientific 
trend, a pernicious and ideologically alien trend, brought to 
our country from foreign shores’. 

I have outlined very sketchily the origins of Marxist bio- 
logy in Russia. Its spread to other countries will have to be 
omitted. I will merely note in passing that it has many sup- 
porters in this country, in the main grossly uninformed, also 
in most countries in Western Europe and in Latin America, 
while in such countries as Bulgaria, Rumania and Czecho- 
slovakia, Western genetics has been officially rejected. As 
might perhaps be expected, Jugoslavia tolerates both Western 
and Soviet genetics, while Chinese Marxist biology also 
appears to show some signs of independence. 

It is obviously impossible in the limited time that remains 
to analyse in any detail the logical structure and internal 
coherence of Marxist science. I will content myself therefore 
with the following points. 

The Marxist notion of mind as a reflection of matter 
appears to end ultimately in logical suicide, since it can 
clearly be used to establish any point of view whatsoever. 

The materialist tenets of Marxism are sometimes regarded 
as thoroughly scientific. This is not so. They lay down, ¢ 
priori, conclusions, such as the eternity of matter and the 
non-existence of spiritual substances, that are neither self- 
evident nor inductions from experience. In several] instances, 
conclusions are asserted which experiment alone is competent 
to establish, and cases have been quoted where observation 
does not tally with the Marxist conclusion. 

The denial of the legitimacy of such abstractly conceived 
forms as genetical constitution is also unsatisfactory. If the 
possibility of a form persisting through a sequence of 
changes is denied, the entire notion of an individual organ- 
ism or person is undermined. The logical outcome of this 
line of thought is the theory of momentariness of Buddhist 
philosophy, substances being replaced by streams of discon- 
nected atomic states. There is no doubt, however, that Marx- 
ists have no intention of pressing logic thus far. 
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As regards the strictly dialectical principles, even Marx- 
ists found it difficult to attach any scientific significance to 
these at first. As Levy wrote in 1934: ‘the so-called laws 
of the dialectic, couched as they must be in very general 
terms, must have their principal application in the field of 
social and economic development. They appear to add little 
or nothing to the detailed methods of analysis that scientific 
workers have produced during the past century or so.’ 
Marxist opinion, however, seems to have changed since 
then, and examples of how dialectics have been applied to 
biology have been cited earlier this evening. 

In certain respects the criticisms of biological concepts 
that have been made on dialectical grounds are sound. The 
tendency to describe dynamic processes, such as all living 
systems are, in terms of sharply circumscribed static concepts 
is deserving of censure, though the criticism of this failing 
by Bergson is incomparably more powerful than Lysenko’s. 
Nor does such criticism lead by default to dialectical 
materialism. And when dialectical notions such as the conflict 
of opposites are invoked to furnish biological explanations, 
then they deserve the same censure that dialectics had 
called down upon Western science. In other words, both 
systems fall into the error of misplaced concreteness, mis- 
taking their abstract distinctions for entitative differences. 
The tendency of dialectical materialism to treat dialectical 
opposites as concrete entities is no new thing. The later 
scholastics did the same with their comtraria, and were 
thoroughly trounced for so doing by van Helmont of 
Louvain, the father of experimental biology. 

It is also relevant to point out that the whole notion of 
applying an historical induction such as the dialectical con- 
flict to biology is illegitimate, just as it is when applied to 
philosophy. As Gilson shows, such historicisms lack any 
sound logical basis, and as far as biology is concerned no a 
priori patterns are admissible, only inferential descriptions 
of observations. 

I think that the Russian Marxists have shown considerable 
acumen in their approach to the ethical dilemmas of dialec- 
tical materialism. If independent spiritual considerations are 
excluded, Western biology does lead to human inequality. 
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However, to resolve the difficulty by invoking an extreme 
form of Lamarckism, for which there is absolutely no evi- 
dence, is certainly not scientific. The only consistent alter- 
natives appear to be human inequality or equality derived 
from transcendental spiritual values. That neither alternative 
is open to the Marxist is his misfortune. 

The procedure of arguing from authority is of course 
widespread. It may be justified logically if the authority is 
infallible, but on no other grounds. It is thus possible to 
argue that a proposition otherwise undemonstrable should 
be accepted as true because divinely revealed. It is nonsense 
to expect a comparable attitude to a statement purporting 
to come from any other source. As the Catholic philosopher 
Sergeant put it many years ago in his penetrating critique 
of Locke, ‘No Reasoners, how many, or of how Great Name 
soever they be, have any Authority at all but by Virtue of 
the Reasons they produce’. It is a matter of supreme indiffer- 
ence scientifically what anybody may have said, even though 
they be venerated as oracles in other fields, and this indiffer- 
ence in respect of the Marxist authorities is strengthened by 
the not infrequent disagreements between them, and by the 
various vacillations of the Party line. 

I have made no attempt to consider how far dialectical 
materialism is logically consistent within itself. Its scientific 
excursus suggests that it is not; but I would point out that, 
far from constituting a weakness, internal inconsistency may 
be a source of strength. It is well known in logic that, from 
a contradictory proposition, all propositions follow. It is 
therefore possible to establish one position one day, and to 
overthrow it the next in favour of some other. This is 
apparently what has happened in the case of Lysenko’s 
climb to power. But the possibility of further changes 
remains as before. Lysenko is as vulnerable to overthrow, 
possibly more vulnerable, than his predecessors. Whether 
he will remain in power will not depend on scientific con- 
siderations, and it is interesting to note that very recently, in 
a Soviet biological journal, Lysenko has, for the first time, 
indulged in self-criticism and confessed to various theoretical 
errors. The matter at issue was in itself trivial, but may 
presage the shape of things to come. 
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COMMUNISM IN RUSSIA TODAY 
Victor FRANK 


@) NE is always tempted to view the Communist order, 


as it exists in Russia today, as something essentially 
static. But Communism does not differ from other 
orders: it is subject to the same eroding process of time. 

The Communists themselves firmly believe that the 
‘contradictions’ inherent in the capitalist order are insoluble, 
and that, sooner or later, they are bound to bring about the 
downfall and disintegration of the bourgeois society. They 
admit the existence of certain conflicts in their own society, 
but claim that these conflicts are merely the natural outcome 
of the eternal struggle between old and new elements. 
A closer scrutiny of these conflicts reveals, I think, that their 
character is far more serious than the Communists would be 
prepared to admit. Indeed they constitute a grave danger to 
the continuation of the régime as we know it. Four of these 
conflicts—one in the sphere of foreign policy and three in 
that of domestic affairs—may be usefully considered. 

The contradiction which exists in the field of foreign 
policy is a comparatively simple one. The Soviet Union tries 
to pursue two contradictory aims at one and the same time, 
that of expansion and that of isolation. 

The expansion is an essential element of the Communist 
doctrine of the world revolution. This expansion requires a 
great number of Soviet citizens to be stationed abroad. Their 
stay abroad implies close acquaintance with the outside 
world; the penetration of certain ideas and attitudes alien to 
their original Communist attitudes, At the same time, ever 
since 1948 at least, perhaps even earlier, there has been the 
doctrine of isolationism, the doctrine that the bourgeois 
world, the non-Soviet world, is an evil thing against which 
the citizens of the Soviet Empire ought to be guarded. 
Therefore contacts wth foreign countries of all types are 
cut off; any exchange of students, of scholars and of publi- 
cations is banned; only selected delegations of reliable 
people are permitted to visit the Soviet Empire, and only 
favoured people are allowed to go abroad on official visits. 
Either of these two policies on its own is consistent enough. 
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What is illogical and inconsistent and fraught with danger 
from the Russian point of view, is the attempt to pursue both 
these policies at once. You cannot both expand and isolate 
yourself, That is one aspect of Sovet foreign policy on which 
I can only touch here, but it reflects a very grave contradic- 
tion which makes nonsense of much of Soviet policy. 

Much more involved are those conflicts and contradictions 
which exist in the domestic field. There is first of all the 
question of nationalities. When the Russian Revolution 
occurred in 1917, the old Czarist Empire was a multi- 
national State. It consisted of one dominant nationality, the 
Russians—or Great Russians as they are called—belonging 
to the Slavonic race, and a large proportion of non-Christian 
populations. 

The Bolsheviks argued that the Czarist Empire was what 
they called ‘a prison of nations’; they claimed that the 
national minorities would be liberated from the colonial yoke. 
They implemented a number of reforms, which seemed to 
point in this direction. They formed something approaching 
a federal structure for the country. They introduced teaching 
in the languages of the Republics in question in secondary 
schools and in Universities. Publication in the vernacular 
languages of books and newspapers was allowed. The growth 
of a local intelligentsia was encouraged. The Bolsheviks 
particularly insisted on new textbooks of history and the 
history of literature, in which the histories of these minority 
peoples were presented i in quite a different way from that 


- of the official old Czarist version—that is, the struggle of 


these peoples was extolled as a struggle against colonisation 
or conquest by the Czarist Empire. This course was pursued 
up to the middle thirties. 

Then a change occurred, for reasons which are too complex 
to be analysed. There came an upsurge of Russian national- 
ism, not Soviet nationalism, but Russian nationalism. After 
all, the Revolution was achieved in the first place by the 
dominant people of the Empire, the Russians, and also in the 
first place in their territory. The territories on the outskirts of 
the Empire were acquired or conquered and integrated into 
the Soviet Empire later, during and after the Civil War, and 
the Russian achievement during the first five-year Plan, with 
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the construction of a great many factories and railways, 
bridges, dams and so on, must have increased the awareness 
of the Russian people as such of their special contribution 
to the new order. 

The Soviet Government and the Party, who have a very 
sure instinct in these matters, noticed this upsurge of Russian 
nationalism and canalised it into channels which they con- 
sidered to be useful from their point of view, and that 
brought conflict with the smaller nationalities of the Soviet 
Union. From then onwards it was no longer allowed to 
extol the national heroes of these peoples, who resisted the 
Russian conquest. If you look at history textbooks published 
in Russia now, you will see that the same people who in the 
twenties or early thirties were praised as having been the fore- 
runners of the Revolution have by now become something 
quite different. They are described as agents of Britain or of 
Turkey, foreign imperialists, who misunderstood the real 
yearnings of their own nations and fought against Russia, 
whereas the only natural course for their people was to join 
the Russian Empire. 

All these nations should have known that only by being 
united with the Great Russian people would they have 
a chance of being liberated in 1917. 

Now this is a change at the top in Moscow, and a change, 
in a way, of the attitude of the Russian people, but it must 
be remembered that slightly under half of the population of 
the Soviet Empire is made up of non-Russian nationalities. 
All these non-Russian nationalities cannot be expected to 
forget from one day to another all that they had been taught 
for twenty-five years or so. They still, by habit, occasionally 
praise their heroes, the same heroes who were acknowledged 
as such up to fifteen years ago, and that brings them into 
conflict with the central power. The Soviet reforms have 
brought about a great revolution in education in various 
backward parts of the Russian Empire, but the new intelli- 
gentsia is now being persecuted and told to change its views, 
and history textbooks are now being re-written all over 
the Soviet Empire. That is a very real conflict. 

You can take administrative measures, you can order 
people to change their textbooks, but you cannot alter their 
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views and sentiments. You cannot, first having encouraged 
the patriotic pride in the past, now ban this pride and 
proscribe it as if it were a crime, That is indeed a very 
serious potential conflict, a contradiction between two types 
of nationalism—one, the very powerful Great Russian 
nationalism, with the Russians claiming that they are the 
leader nation in this family of nations as they call it, and 
the other that of nationalities resenting this monopolistic 
attitude of the Russian people. 

That is the first contradiction existing inside the Soviet 
Empire, and though it is slightly beyond the framework of 
my subject, obviously this clash of rival nationalisms extends 
to the satellite peoples who are bound to come, sooner or 
later, into conflict with the dominant Russian nationalism, 
and we have seen that in one particular case, that of Jugo- 
slavia, it has already happened; she has severed herself from 
Russia precisely because of this state of affairs. 

The second conflict concerns the peasantry. Here again, 
the conflict is of the Soviets’ own making. When the Revolu- 
tion happened, it happened against all the rules of Marx in 
theory. Marx predicted that the proletarian revolution would 
happen in highly industrialised societies, such as the England 
he knew. 

Russia in 1917 was far from being an industrial country; 
the main bulk of the country was the peasantry. The peasants 
had no desire for a proletarian revolution; they were in- 
terested in the land that they were tilling, but which they 
did not own. Lenin knew very well that he would not suc- 
ceed if he did not attract the peasants, so the slogan he used 
in 1917 was ‘Peace and Land’. It worked miraculously. The 
peasants went back to their villages, and divided up the 
land that had belonged to the squires. 

The twenties was perhaps the happiest time in the bitter 
and tragic history of the Russian peasantry. For the first 
time they were the masters of the whole countryside. But 
from the point of view of the Soviet Government, it was a 
complete loss; having dealt with a numerically very weak 
stratum of capitalists in the towns, they suddenly found 
themselves faced with millions of small capitalists in the 
villages. The peasants were not interested in industrialism, 
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they were interested in selling as much as they could, and 
selling at as high a price as possible. 

The ambitious programme the Communists laid on could 
not be carried out as long as there was not enough cheap 
bread. Marx and all his followers were always obsessed by 
big structures. Their theory was based on the production of 
large units, huge factories, trusts and concerns. Socialism 
would be operating the same technique in production units 
as capitalism did before. All this provided Marx and Lenin 
and Stalin with a yearning for large production units. They 
could not abide all these innumerable small households as 
they existed in the countryside. 

So the greatest social upheaval that has ever taken place 
in Russia was planned, namely, the collectivisation of the 
peasantry. At a tremendous cost of millions of lives and tens 
of millions of livestock, it was carried out between 1929 and 
1932. It carried in its wake two disastrous famines, because, 
having destroyed all the old farms, the Bolsheviks were not 
able to organise the new farms quickly enough. But the cost 
did not matter. The programme must be carried out, and 
the collective farms were formed. Gradually the peasants, 
though never acquiescing in this state of affairs, had to 
give in. 

The collective farms differ, of course, vastly from one 
another. Some are extremely backward and poor; others in 
fertile parts of the country are flourishing—as co-operatives, 
not from the individual peasant’s point of view, of course. 
The co-operatives as such have developed into something 
very powerful, indeed into something that is more powerful 
and more effective than the Communist leaders would like 
them to be. In his latest pronouncement, published on the 
eve of the nineteenth Concourse of the Communist Party in 
October 1952, Stalin deals with this problem. He is per- 
turbed by the fact that the collective farms are allowed to 
sell their surplus produce on the free market. The main bulk 
of the produce is surrendered to the State at very low prices, 
in fact it is a form of tax. The price is absurdly low, and 
the Government re-sells it then at a tremendous profit to 
the workers in the towns. 

But a fair proportion of the produce remains in the hands 
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of the collective farms. It is used for other purposes; the 
machine and tractor stations have to be paid for in kind, and 
so on, and the individual] farmers get their share according 
to the work they put in. It is the grain that is distributed 
among the collective farmers which is sold on the free mar- 
ket. We are so used to considering the Soviet Union as a 
State where everything is in the hands of the State (and in 
most cases it is), but there is this one exception, namely, 
the sale by the farms and the collective farmers of the 
produce on the free market, where they can compete with 
the State. Stalin is perturbed by this state of affairs; he says 
it cannot be allowed to go on. ‘We are still’, he says, “in the 
stage of Socialism, and Communism will be reached only 
after these attributes of capitalism are eliminated, and as 
long as the farms are allowed to sell the produce freely, 
this has not yet been achieved.’ So he suggests that this 
whole system should be abolished, and a system of barter 
installed. The farms should surrender all the produce to 
the State, and instead should get industrial goods. But, he 
says, that for the time being 1s impossible, since the State 
does not produce enough goods for this type of economy. 
But there is another conflict between the Soviet and the 
collective farms, many of which are by now aware of their 
strength and prosperity, and of their influence on the econo- 
mic life of the State. There is the conflict between the 
peasantry, which is still, whatever administrative form the 
collective farms take, living in the old eternal rhythm of 
the earth and soil. Their lives still depend on the weather, 
on the land, and all other natural conditions. The Com- 
munists, who are urban, and whose starting point is always 
The co-operatives as such have developed into something 
approaching the factory workers. So the struggle goes on. 
The third conflict is a very interesting process which has 
been going on for the last twenty years: the growth and 
the birth of a new leading class in the Soviet Union. Soviet 
Communism started as a declaration that in the State every- 
body is equal. And during the first stages of the Communist 
régime this process of equalisation was pursued fanatically. 
But human nature being what it is, nothing could prevent 
the gradual building up of a new privileged class—a class 
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described vaguely enough as an ‘intelligentsia’. 

The members of this intelligentsia have now acquired 
a class consciousness of their own. They are very much 
aware of what they are: they are the people who run 
Russia now. In a centralised industrial state such as Russia 
has become, you need a great many experts such as engineers, 
managers, scientists, people who deal with agriculture, and 
so on. There are thousands of professions now which did 
not exist in old Russia, and these millions of people are the 
people with the ‘know-how’. They run Russia, and they are 
aware of it. As an individual, every person is at the mercy 
of the Party. If he is unlucky, he will lose his job and go 
to a camp. But collectively they are now a force which the 
Party can no longer control. 

An interesting illustration of the effect of this conflict may 
be taken from the field of literature. What is happening in 
Russia now is that literature is being written by members 
of the intelligentsia for and about themselves. No play or 
novel which deals, say, with the workers or peasants, can 
hope to achieve a high sale in the Soviet Union. High sales 
are guaranteed only to those novels portraying some event 
in the life of the intelligentsia—perhaps how the war affected 
their lives, perhaps some sexual problem, but always it 
is the intelligentsia that wants to see itself mirrored in 
literature. That is a very important test. The intelligentsia 
is like a Narcissus, fascinated by its own reflection; and the 
writers obey. 

That is another potential conflict. We have no means of 
knowing what the young people who belong to this class 
really think. But it would be a safe guess to suggest three 
things that they want to be put into focus. First of all, they 
obviously want a greater freedom of movement. I have heard 
from people who have come back from Moscow that there is 
one question which defeats every Russian. They will be very 
dogmatic on anything dealing with social or industrial pro- 
gress, they will say that Russia is at present the strongest and 
most progressive country, but when you ask them why they 
are not allowed to travel freely abroad, they have no answer. 
In the old days, not only before the Revolution, even up to 


the end of the twenties, going abroad was the favourite hobby 
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of the Russians. In nineteenth-century literature, the two 
types of inveterate travellers were the English and the Rus- 
sians. This tradition is still alive. In the twenties, every self- 
respecting Soviet official used to go abroad for holidays and 
for business trips—it was the thing to do. So it is not quite 
a thing of the immemoral past. That yearning, of course, 
pre-supposes a friendlier foreign policy. 

The second point is the quite natural desire for safety from 
arbitrary arrest—some sort of legal guarantee against the 
present state of affairs when anyone can be arrested and sent 
to a camp without trial. That is again so natural, so human, 
that I think we can anticipate that this second point is one 
on which the intelligentsia would insist if it had a greater 
proportion of power. 

The third is more debatable. Some people say that at 
present, although the earnings of the intelligentsia are 
enormous, there is nothing to spend the money on, and they 
would like to be able to spend it in a way in which it is spent 
in other countries—on houses or investments perhaps. Some 
people who claim to have a good knowledge of Soviet 
Russia assure me that this is a very natural desire among 
the Soviet intelligentsia. 

These, then, are the three internal potential conflicts as I 
see them. The conflict between the dominant nationalism of 
the Great Russians, and the suppressed nationalism of the 
minorities; the struggle between the State and the peasantry, 
who want two different things—the State trying to obtain as 
much cheap grain as possible from the peasants, and the 
peasants interested quite obviously in different aims; and the 
growing awareness of the intelligentsia, which is distinct 
from, or only partly coincides with, a ruling bureaucracy. 

None of these conflicts is likely to yield quick results, but 
I would like to suggest that we tend to overlook the changing 
face of Communism inside Russia. We all tend to consider 
Communism, and Communism in Russia particularly, as 
something static, as something that has been there for thirty- 
five years, and that is going to rernain there unless it is over- 
thrown by a catastrophe. It may not have changed much, 
but it is changing all the time, and the changes are not only 
in the direction of greater strength. 
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COMMUNISM IN BRITAIN 
Douctas Hypr 


r “4 HE Communist Party in Britain has at this moment 


only some 35,000 members. This makes it sound 

small by comparison with such Communist Parties 
as those of, say, France or Italy, which are millions strong. 
But if such a comparison is to be of any real significance 
we need to observe the different roles and the different 
circumstances within which they function. 

In France and Italy there are no mass Socialist move- 
ments. The result is that the biggest mass working-class 
party there is the Communist Party. Under such circum- 
stances the party consists of a hard core of well-indoctrinated, 
highly disciplined members, who know what they want, 
where they are going and exactly how they are going to get 
there, and a great mass of less well instructed members who 
follow the party ‘line’ most of the time but cannot by any 
stretch of the imagination be described as well-instructed 
Marxists. The role of the hard core within such a party is to 
try to leaven the entire lump, to raise its ‘Marxist-theoretical 
understanding’ (to use the Communists’ own jargon) and to 
keep it constantly active on behalf of Communist policies. 

In Britain, the workers’ mass movement is Labour-led and 
the Communist Party is small. Its role in such circumstances 
is precisely that of the hard core in the continental-type 
Communist Party, i.e. to make the great working-class mass 
as Marxist as possible and to activise it on behalf of Com- 
munism. Had the Labour Party been prepared to admit the 
Communist Party as an affiliated body (as it once hoped 
would be the case, and for which it runs campaigns from time 
to time), the job would have been made much easier for it. 
But early in its life it was disaffiliated and so, whilst seeing 
itself as the Marxist hard core of the wider Labour move- 
ment, it must do its leavening from outside, so far as the 
political wing of the movement is concerned, although it can 
work from within in the case of most of the trades unions 
and the co-operative movement. 
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Its strength may therefore be more fairly judged, not by 
its comparative smallness, but by the extent to which it is 
able to influence the policies and actions of the Labour Party, 
the trades unions and the co-operative movement. Whilst 
there are obvious dangers in over-estimating the strength of 
Communism in Britain, I think that the dangers which result 
from under-estimating its strength and power for mischief 
are greater. And we shall not, in any case, be exaggerating 
if we say that, although its influence on the Labour Party 
is today mainly an indirect one upon the Left-wing (who are 
nonetheless a significant force and one to be reckoned with), 
its impact upon many important trades unions is considerable. 

Indeed, the greatest strength of Communism in Britain 
lies, broadly speaking, (a) among the industrial workers and 
active trades unionists, and (b) among the middle-class 
intellectuals and professional workers. 

In the case of the first group, the party’s influence is 
decisive in one or two highly-important unions such as the 
Electrical Trades Union (whose members are to be found, 
for example, as maintenance electricians in almost every 
factory in the land and, in the larger enterprises, in every 
department, having free access to move from one depart- 
ment to another as agitators) and is considerable in a number 
of others which are vital to our economic prosperity and 
our defence. The Communists hold a disproportionately 
high number of positions as trade unions organisers and 
shop stewards—positions which give them good oppor- 
tunities for making trouble if they wish. 

Probably a third of the party members and fellow- 
travellers are of middle-class origin or are intellectuals or 
professional workers, in positions where they can make their 
influence felt in the moulding and making of public opinion. 

The party is clearly today in no position to threaten us 
with Communism—although it is strong enough, and its 
members are sufficiently well placed strategically, for it to 
be able to cause a lot of trouble. But in the event of a 
profound economic and political crisis, such as that of the 
early ’30s, it would be capable of leading large numbers 
of disillusioned, discontented and ill-nourished men and 
its chances of then ‘leavening the larger lump with Marx- 
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ism’ would be immensely increased. It is such a situation as 
that which the Communist Party sees as its moment of 
opportunity. And it believes that such an economic and 
political crisis must come sooner or later. Its whole life is 
keyed to that expectation, all its work is a preparation for 
it; the life of each party member is a training in leadership 
for that moment of opportunity. Past experience shows that 
it would be unwise to suppose that there is something about 
the Anglo-Saxon character which would prevent our people 
from accepting such a lead at such a moment. When the 
workers have been primarily concerned about ‘getting bread 
and butter’, as the unemployed were last time, they do not 
care whether their leaders are Communist or not—any more 
than striking dockers or engineers or transport workers do 
either, even in relatively normal periods. 

The fact is that the majority of our people today have no 
real spiritual defence against Communism. There is no 
rational reason why a modern pagan should not follow a 
Marxist-atheist if he is able to convince him that he alone 
can lead him out of a desperate and humiliating situation, 
get him the elementary necessities which are being denied 
him, and provide him with a social system in which there 
will be no unemployment, no recurring crises. At such a 
moment, a deeply-held and well-understood faith is needed 
to stand against it. And for sensitive, intelligent men who 
are concerned at existing social evils, at the threat of ever 
more terrible wars, or who are in revolt against the rotten- 
ness and purposelessness of modern life, the general crisis 
of our times is itself sufficient to have the same effect upon 
them. 

As that crisis develops, so, more and more, Catholics 
equipped with their complete philosophy of life, with the 
social teaching of the Church, with a strongly-held and 
invincible faith, are, and must see themselves as being, the 
main bulwark against Communism. That is, as it were, a 
by-product of the practice of their Faith. They will best turn 
back the Red tide, not by being just negative anti-Com- 
munists, or by seeing their Faith as just a rival ideology 
and a weapon against Communism, but by living it, under- 
standing it and applying it to modern life and conditions. 
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That last has as yet been hardly attempted. Even in the 
social sphere, very few Catholics, technicians and specialists, 
for example, are applying their minds to working out prac- 
tical schemes of re-organisation, for restoring the individual’s 
worth in the great State and private monopolies which 
between them employ a majority of our work-people today. 
Yet every Papal pronouncement on the social question 
stresses that the individual now stands in danger of being 
crushed by the Leviathan. And that is a process which leads 
almost inevitably to totalitarianism. 

That is but one example of the job which needs to be 
done on an admittedly limited front. But the times call for 
large numbers of dedicated Catholics providing Christian 
leadership and making their maximum impact at every level 
of modern life and thought. 


FOR EMMANUEL, ON HIS NAME 


Rejoicing, the assembly draws 

Breath that will blow through land and sea, 
Be heard in Babylon, and cause 

Comfort from Dan to Bersabee. 


A tuba booms, there is a flurry 

Of arms and legs and drumsticks, and 
Quietly without fuss or hurry 

The ark arrives and takes its stand, 


Outburst of breath from seven choirs, 
Of instruments that squeak and jangle, 
Discordant glory that requires 

A thousand ears to disentangle. 


Acrobats tumble, jugglers lift 

Their platters, and in front of them 
King David in a linen shift © 
Dances into Jerusalem. 


The seven choirs go bragging by, 
Each victory multiplied by twenty, 
And marketwomen prophesy 

A quite impossible age of plenty. 


Be comforted for here is peace 

Abundant as the morning dew 

On Hermon, and it will not cease 

Though the world crack and fall askew. ae 
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SOME RECENT GERMAN BOOKS 


T has lately been complained that Catholic publicity in England lies in 
[: hands of middle-aged adolescents; our continental brethren, on the 

other hand, seem to grow in youthful generosity as they come to 
maturity. At least that is true of the authors contributing to the Christe 
Heute series edited by Hans Urs von Balthasar and admirably produced 
by Johannes Verlag, Einsiedeln. Perhaps the most salutary of the new 
volumes for English readers—who so readily equate the Faith with 
medievalism—is Das Experiment Europas by the Viennese historian Fried- 
rich Heer. Heer courses over European history like a spring gale, blowing 
aside Catholic, Protestant and Liberal prejudices in order to reveal the 
diversity of gifts and beliefs in the rich European tradition; he says, for 
instance: ‘without the Enlightenment our scientific sobriety, freedom of 
conscience and civic rights would be inconceivable’. That is but one 
instance of the refreshing judgments which one encounters on every page. 
A similar élam characterises Balthasar’s Schleifumg der Bastionen; the 
crumbling bastions are, of course, those of the medieval city, and Balthasar 
sees their fall as providential, the impetus towards the catholic mission. 
His reflections on ‘tradition’ are particularly interesting and valuable, as 
showing that it means almost the opposite in the Christian tradition from 
what conservative social theorists mean by it. And it is in the light of this 
principle that he ventures to assert: “The future of the Church depends on 
whether lay people are to be found who are prepared to live directly from 
the Gospel teachings and transform the world in the light of them’. One 
layman who seems to be prepared to do this is Frangois Mauriac, whose 
Der Stein des Anstosses also appears in this series, Although this collection 
of discursive observations has little shape, it leaves us feeling that we 
know Mauriac personally—and, more important, says many things which 
are always being mentioned in conversation amongst Catholics but are 
scarcely ever breathed in public. It is for the health of the Catholic 
community that these opinions should be expressed, since our very salvation 
depends on our not meriting the taunt of André Gide: ‘Catholics do not 
love the truth’, (Two other recent volumes in the Christe Heute series 
are Hugo Rahner’s Der spielende Mensch—a revised version of his Eranos 
lecture—and a collection of de Lubac’s essays on the spiritual sense of 
Scripture.) 

A person whose thought seems to blossom more vigorously and youth- 
fully the older he becomes is Hans André the biologist; this is only to be 
expected of one for whom life means rooting oneself ever more surely 
in the ultimate Reality who is eternal youth. It is extraordinarily difficult 
to give an adequate impression of his latest work (Vom Sinmreich des 
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Lebens: Otto Miiller Verlag, Salzburg), because the Vision of the Creation 
which it presents touches off all the resistances in our contemporary 
obsessional neurosis, i.e. positivist natural science. I use the term 
‘obsessional neurosis’ purposely because the effort demanded for under- 
standing André’s thought is the same kind of effort as is demanded for 
the curing of a neurosis; there is the same sense of pain, the same refusal 
to accept what one really knows—and then finally the tremendous sense 
of liberation, of seeing the world clean and fresh for the first time as if 
it were the morning of Creation. Whether describing the growth of his 
beloved plants, or outlining the evolution of animals, whether meditating 
with St Thomas on act and potentiality or with the poets on the meaning 
of our homeland, André is enabling us all the time to see the drama of the 
Word in Scripture and the drama of the Word in Creation as manifesta- 
tions of the same God. Vom Sinnreich des Lebens, despite occasional 
obscurities, is a magnificent book; I recommend it to all philosophers, 
theologians, poets and Christians for whom the springs of life seem to have 
dried up. 

Another liberating work is that by the Munich psychiatrist, Freiherr 
von Gagern (four slim volumes: Seldstbesinnung und Wandel, Gliickliche 
Ehe, Harmonie von Seele und Leib, and Geschlechtliche Reife. Verlag 
Josef Knecht) which should prove once and for all that an expert who has 
really mastered his subject can communicate his findings in reasonably 
simple language. There is an engaging simplicity in von Gagern’s common- 
sense solution to questions over which people have tortured themselves and 
others. For instance, in answer to the interminable question of whether the 
experience of mystical marriage and of the sex act are the same, he says, 
why not ask someone who has had both? Lucie Christine had, and said that 
there was a world of difference between them. This will illustrate the 
spirit in which von Gagern advises us in matters of bringing up children, 
marriage, finding our vocation in life, etc. 

A more technical work on psychology is Psychoanalyse und Synthese 
der Existenz by Igor Caruso (Herder Verlag, Freiburg). An interesting 
account of how psycho-analysis has developed from a technique into 
an attempt to answer ultimate problems—often surreptitiously—Caruso’s 
book is primarily valuable for the cases he quotes, those especially in 
which he illustrates analysis to be a personal encounter with two-way 
traffic. Having shown how often the analyst’s ‘neutrality’ is an illusion, 
he boldly goes on to maintain that the fruitfulness of analysis finally 
depends on the ‘Christ-archetype’ in the personality of the analyst. Though 
he does refer shortly to the dangers of this view he might have under- 
lined them more. 

Finally there are two books in the solid German tradition, Bindung und 
Freiheit, edited by Albert Hartmann (Verlag Josef Knecht) and Der 
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dialektische Materialismus by Gustav Wetter (Verlag Herder, Freiburg). 
The first is a series of essays by different experts on the meaning of 
Humani Generis for philosophy, biblical study, Evolution, etc. All the 
essays are very correct, informative and somewhat wooden; they will 
help people to see what it was all about without greatly enlightening those 
who knew already what it was about. Wetter’s study of dialectical material- 
ism was originally published in Italian and was immediately acclaimed as 
the most comprehensive and objective treatment of the subject so far. It 
would certainly be rash for anyone now to venture an opinion on dialec- 
tical materialism without first consulting his Wetter, in which he will 
find many surprises. The similarities between scholastic thought and this 
form of materialism will surprise many whose knowledge of it is derived 
from apologetic pamphlets. 

Donatp NicHoLL 


> > > 


REVIEWS 


Pascau: His Lire anp Works. By Jean Mesnard; translated by G. S. 

Fraser. (The Harvill Press; 18s.) 

It is only a little over a century since the original text of Pascal’s 
Pensées was first published. Before 1844 the world had had to be content 
with the unfaithful version put out by Port-Royal in 1670, served up 
periodically with a few additions and, once, by Condorcet with a new 
classification on ‘philosophic’ lines, Since Faugére carried out Cousin’s plan 
of making the original available, study upon study of Pascal’s thought has 
appeared. The tempo has increased with time until, during the last ten or 
fifteen years, the quantity of new works about him has become very great 
indeed. The monumental studies of his thought by Abbé Baudin and 
Jeanne Russier lead us deeply into his world and relate him ever more 
broadly to thought currents of his time, particularly to Descartes and the 
libertins. Textual criticism, after the first great stride of 1844, has 
advanced more slowly and up to recent years we were still living on 
Brunschvig’s recension of 1897. Then, in quick succession, just before 
the war, during and after it, came the studies and editions of Tour- 
neur, Couchoud and Lafuma. The last, basing his conclusions on a study 
of the oldest manuscript copy of the Pensées, which he considers was made 
immediately after Pascal’s death, claims to have discovered that philo- 
sophers’ stone of Pascalians, the plan of the writer’s Apology for Chris- 
tianity. M. Mesnard condenses M. Lafuma’s reasoning into four pages, 
which is small measure for arguments that lead to so novel a conclusion, 
but M. Lafuma’s work is accessible to readers of French, and M. Mesnard 
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is concerned with the whole Pascal, and not merely with the author of the 
Apology. Not every scholar admits the soundness of Lafuma’s thesis and 
Pére Blanchet, in particular, has criticised it acutely in Etudes for Sep- 
tember 1952 and reached the opposite conclusion that, far from revealing 
the long-sought plan, a study of this copy only proves that it never existed, 
and that Pascal himself had not reached the stage in which his final scheme 
was clearly outlined in his own mind, let alone ever expressed in speech 
or writing. When one compares Lafuma’s thesis and Blanchet’s counter- 

, thesis, it is hard not to lean to the latter’s sceptical attitude, disappointing 
though it be. 


The fact that Mesnard endorses so completely Lafuma’s views does not 
prevent his work from being a valuable and lively contribution to Pascal 
studies and one is glad to have it in English form. It rectifies many a mis- 
conception still current about its hero, the image of whom is still often 
based on that first outlined by Voltaire who had, let it be remembered, 
only the adulterated Port-Royal edition to judge him by. Pascal was not 
a ‘madman’, not even ‘of genius’. Even after his mystical experience of 
November 23, 1654, he never became the ‘fierce solitary of Port-Royal’ 
of which so many biographers speak. He did not abandon the world but 
sought to conquer it. He never ‘discovered’ for himself, as a child of 
twelve, the first thirty-two theorems of Euclid and his sister never claimed 
he did; what she says is that ‘he was surprised by his father when he 
was seeking to demonstrate the thirty-second theorem’ itself. Divided as 
he was between scientific and mathematical research and the pursuit of 
that uum necessarium which Baudin calls his soteriological pragmatism, 
he would swing from one to the other, but he did not give up his scientific 
studies till 1659, a couple of years before his death, and he did so not 
under the influence of frigid asceticism but of ill-health, which made 
sustained thought impossible. In this light, the tendentious lamentations of 
Sully-Prudhomme or Paul Valéry, weeping over the loss to science caused 
by his devotion to religion, sound rather ludicrous. 

Pascal has long been recognised as an ancestor of existentialism and one 
of Mesnard’s most enlightening remarks is his approximation of ‘ennui’ to 
Sartre’s ‘nausea’ and his explanation of the much-criticised wager argu- 
ment—criticised, too often, in what sanctimonious tones!—as meaning 
that man is ‘committed’; indeed, Pascal’s own term ‘embarqué’ is close to 
the modern ‘engagé’. 

Pascal, as man and thinker, is presented clearly and forcefully, without 
special pleading. The truth of Mesnard’s portrait is not affected by his 
bias towards Jansenism, which leads him to water down considerably its 
predestinationism and to overstate the teaching of the Jesuits, as when he 
speaks of ‘the absolute liberty of man postulated by’ them. Surely no Jesuit 
was ever as Pelagian as that! 
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Mr Fraser’s translation reads almost always extremely well and is good 
by current standards. But there are a number of mistakes, of which I quote 
a few. P. 11 a ‘minime’ is a Minim or Friar of St Francis de Paul, not a 
Friar Minor. P. 14: ‘a little placard in poster form’ is a meaningless 
rendering of ‘petit placard en forme d’affiche’. P. 18: ‘le grand monde’ is 
not ‘the great world’ but ‘society’. P. 29: the English for ‘bénéfice’ is 
“(ecclesiastical) living’. P. 36: ‘a pamphlet’ does not translate ‘un ouvrage’. 
P. 37: ‘reprenait’ means ‘found fault with’, not ‘again took up’. P. 42: 
‘grands principes’ are not ‘grand principles’, P. 47: the ‘sacre’ of a king 
is what we call a ‘coronation’ (two different moments of the same cere- 
mony), not ‘consecration’. P. 143: ‘a sa mort’ is here ‘at’, not ‘on his death’, 
and ‘passé dans le trou d’une aiguille’ does not mean ‘passed through the hole 
made by a needle’. P. 193: ‘worry’ should be ‘disturb’ and the succession 
of ‘it’s’ in limes 24 to 26 should all be ‘he’s’, except the first. ‘And cere- 
monies’ (line 25) and ‘unquestioning’ (line 35) have been added by the 
translator. On p. 73 Baius is miscalled Balus. The ‘Rue de la Tissan- 
derie’ (p. 6) should be ‘Tisseranderie’, known also as “Tixeranderie’. On 
p- 18, for ‘1638’ (line 55) read ‘1639’. 

Mr Fraser frequently makes a mistake common in English translations 
from the French by spelling ‘Monsieur’ in full when it should be abbre- 
viated to ‘M.’, although the mistake never occurs in M. Mesnard’s original. 
It is only in addressing letters that Frenchmen spell ‘Monsieur’ in full 
before a name. He also adopts the irritating practice of prefixing the 
definite article to ‘Abbé’ .This word is a designation, not a description, and 
is comparable, not to ‘duc’ but to ‘pére, général, professeur’, none of which 
is rendered in English with the article when it precedes a name. “The Abbé 
Bossut’ is as incorrect as ‘the General John, the Professor Smith, the 
Bishop Butt’ or ‘the Father Evans’. 

The frontispiece reproduces a portrait of Pascal with the caption: 
‘From the original picture by Philippe de Champagne’ (sic). This can 
hardly be accurate. The only Pascal portrait which is certain is that by 
Quesnel, made after his death. Quite recently a picture has been discovered 
which is claimed to be by Philippe de Champaigne and to represent 
Pascal; it was exhibited in Paris in February 1952. The attribution to 
Philippe is generally admitted but the identification of the sitter with 
Pascal has been disputed. In any case this, the only portrait by Philippe 
claimed to show him, is not that reproduced in this book. Has a second 
Philippe portrait been unearthed in the last twelve months? It seems 
unlikely. 

C. M. GirpLEesToNE 


Newman’s Way. By Sean O’Faolain. (Longman; 25s.) 
The interest of this volume and the intimacy of its style are well illus- 
trated by the following passage about the Cardinal’s visit to his brother 
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Charles in their old age: ‘When he was very old, so old as to be feeble, 
having endured many humiliations and disappointments, been frustrated 
almost wholly, yet now a Cardinal, the sort of national figure, like Glad- 
stone or Palmerston, whom one never thinks of as having any domestic 
life at all, no more than a statue or an immortal, he packed his carpet-bag 
one September day in 82, and astonished them all at.the Oratory by 
saying that he was going down to Wales, to visit his brother Charles. 
They had never known that he had a brother Charles.’ 

This book is similar in subject to Miss Maisie Ward’s Young Mr 
Newman, When that appeared, we thought we had everything we could. 
desire about Newman in his family circle up to the year of his conversion. 
Mr O’Faolain has discovered a great deal more, and confines himself almost 
entirely to the same period. It is incredible what he has been able to dig up 
regarding the family history; and it is all of course supremely interesting, 
since we always like to be introduced to the intimate family lives of great 
men. The author tells us he set out to ‘humanise the whole Newman 
legend’. In the case of John Henry, it seemed to need this humanisation, 
since, in his Anglican days, though he attached to himself so many friends, 
he seems to have had little intimacy with any but his family and Hurrell 
Froude. Mr O’Faolain gives us a convincing picture of the interior reserve 
of character which minimised his enjoyment of normal good cheer and 
entertainment. While agreeing with the author that there were psycho- 
logical reasons, surely one must suspect that this is in great measure due to 
the depth of his interior life with God. He always has a keen sense of the 
undivided love he owes God, and is always afraid that any earthly joy, 
even in the company of mother and sisters, may interfere with his com- 
plete dedication. Mr O’Faolain is apt to see an element of Calvinism in 
this; but it is found often enough in the lives of Catholic saints. We know 
that love of God does not diminish love of our neighbour; but many 
people have a vocation of prayer which diminishes their capacity for the 
purely human pleasures of companionship. Certainly Newman’s love for 
his friends is no less for his inability to enjoy them to the full. 


The book was intended to cover the story of the whole Newman family. 
But the author found from the beginning that he could not keep John 
Henry from the central place; while in the end the latter completely 
steals the scene from the others. We are struck in this volume even more 
forcibly than we were in that of Maisie Ward by Newman’s capacity in 
the midst of his sermons, tutorials, studies, and all his other public life, 
to take the whole Newman family under his wing, as he did after his 
father’s death. Mother, sisters, brother and aunt, all look to him for sheer 
material assistance as well as for counsel. He even tries to arrange his 
sisters’ marriages. John stands out in marked contrast to his eccentric 
brother Charles and his pedantic professor-brother Frank. In no circum- 
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stances is John other than generous and charitable to them. 


In reviewing a book that tells us so much that we are curious to know, 
and tells it so well, it seems ungenerous to criticise. Yet one or two weak- 
nesses seem of such importance that I hope I may be forgiven for noting 
them. On the matter of Newman’s intellectuality, Mr O’Faolain thinks 
that his intellect become so refined ‘as to be transformed out of its own 
nature into the nature of the imagination’. This sounds like the exploded 
views of Bremond and others who misinterpreted Newman’s intellectuality 
so disastrously in the early years of the century. Newman’s view is some- 
times described as though it were traditionalism, as though he accepted 
tradition as a substitute for reason in matters intellectual. Again, I think 
Mr O’Faolain exaggerates Newman’s early ‘idealism’, as well as his early 
Calvinism. With regard to the latter, I feel more confidence in the picture 
drawn by Fr Bouyer in his recent book on Newman. In a less important 
matter Mr O’Faolain seems also to overdraw Newman’s lack of knowledge 
and interest in the burning questions of his day. What about his essay on 
British policy in the Crimea? What of his appreciation of Wilberforce’s 
efforts to suppress slavery? What of his essay on the Turks and their 
relation to Europe? What of his interest in Wellington and Gordon? 
Mr O’Faolain complains that these topics do not appear in his correspon- 
dence. But I think it is possible to find other explanations for that than 
lack of interest. The author also queries Newman’s interest in the human 
characters of early Church history. This may be true of his book on the 
Arians, but not of his Historical Sketches. Lastly, I feel that Mr O’Faolain 
does not do justice to Newman’s defence of the Via Media and the Anglo- 
Catholic position in general. The Oxford Movement was not the failure 
that Mr O’Faolain thinks, whether one considers its results inside or outside 
of the Church of England. Newman’s Oxford pamphlet on Eucharistic 
doctrine, which Mr O’Faolain regards as so important, is nevertheless one 
of his weakest efforts in defence of the Via Media. 

However, I would not have the reader turn away from the book for the 
sake of these weaknesses. It gives us a completely fresh picture of New- 
man’s early life with his family; and this it is which constitutes its great 
value. 

H. Francis Davis 


Gop anp THE Unconscious. By Victor White, 0.P., with a Foreword by 

C. G. Jung. (The Harvill Press; 21s.) 

Those who had been hoping for a magnum opus by Father Victor White 
on ‘God and the Unconscious’ will be disappointed in this book, as it 
consists largely of lectures and articles, most of which have appeared in 
print before. It remains nevertheless the most important contribution to 
the study of the relations between Psychology and Religion which we have 
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yet seen. There are valuable chapters on the practical side of this relation- 
ship (‘Psychotherapy and Ethics’, ‘The Analyst and the Confessor’, and 
above all ‘The Frontiers of Theology and Psychology’), in which Father 
White firmly rejects the theory, dear to many Catholic Freudians, that 
the two sciences can be kept rigorously separate. He sees in them rather 
two sciences each of which is concerned with the same subject-matter (the 
human psyche) from a different point of view, and each of which needs 
the assistance of the other. But it is on the theoretical side that the most 
important studies are to be found. The two chapters on ‘Aristotle, Aquinas 
and Man’, and on ‘Revelation and the Unconscious’, in which he shows 
the bearing of Aristotle’s psychology (in the De Anima), and of St Thomas’ 
conception of Revelation on modern psychological theory, are masterpieces 
of exposition. It must be admitted that to read Aristotle and St Thomas 
through Father White’s eyes is to find a very different person from what a 
superficial reading of them suggests. But it is precisely his genius to have 
brought out this aspect of Thomist thought which brings it into relation 
with the irrational and the unconscious. Perhaps his finding on St Thomas’ 
thought cannot be better summarised than in the sentence, ‘It is through 
the sub-rational that the super-rational is brought to human consciousness’. 
Thus what often appears like a superficial rationalism in St ‘Thomas is seen 
to rest on a plane of thought between the height of the superconscious and 
the depths of the subconscious. In this way the whole field of the sub- 
conscious, and all the symbols and archetypes of the collective unconscious, 
are brought into relation with Christian revelation. In a fascinating last 
chapter on ‘The Dying God’ (the subject originally of a broadcast) he 
shows how the astonishing resemblances between ancient pagan rites and 
the Christian mystery, especially in the rites of Holy Week, can only be 
understood as the fulfilment by the Church of the most profound instincts 
and aspirations of the human soul. Thus the whole argument of Frazer and 
Freud is reversed, and religion is seen not as the perversion of a natural 
instinct but as its fulfilment, psychologically in every soul, and historically 
in Christianity. There is an introduction by Dr Jung himself, and an 
appendix consisting of a translation of an article by Father Gebhard Frei, 
which throws some interesting light on Jung’s own attitude to religion. 

BEevE GRIFFITHS, 0.S.B. 


Justice: An Historicar anp Puitosopnicat Essay. By Giorgio Del 
Vecchio. Edited with additional Notes by A. H. Campbell. (Edin- 
burgh University Press; 30s.) 

This is a very distinguished work, deserving close attention from all those 
whose interest or concern lies in ethical philosophy. The author, a former 
Rector of the University of Rome, enjoys an international standing as a 
philosophical jurist. For moral philosophers, and indirectly also for theo- 
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logians, his work has a special interest since it represents a notable effort to 
relate the study of legal systems to an absolute moral standard. This stan- 
dard Del Vecchio sees displayed in the idea of justice as a ‘fundamental 
mode of human consciousness’. The philosophical presentation of this idea, 
and a sketch of its historical development in the West, is the special theme 
of the volume under review. 

What first strikes one reader of this book is what may perhaps be called 
its humanity; I mean a certain nobility of moral outlook which combines 
with and issues into an exploration in depth of the concept of justice and 
an immense range of literary and historical reference. The book displays 
indeed a blend of simplicity and learning, of lightness and gravity, rare 
enough to be surprising as well as delightful; one is tempted to call it wise, 
which is after all the highest epithet available. It gives one the impression, 
to adapt words used by Professor Campbell in his excellent Introduction, 
of a ‘distillation of a lifetime’s study and reflection’, Fourteen short chapters 
give the distilled essence of Del Vecchio’s thought; and each is followed 
by several pages of bibliographical notes which, to one who admittedly has 
no particular competence on the legal side, seem extraordinarily rich. 
These notes alone, with their ample citations and international range and 
variety, will make the book a treasure for students. One small example of 
their range: Tolstoy as a moralist stands somewhat apart from the Euro- 
pean tradition which Del Vecchio represents and is chiefly concerned with; 
yet a passing mention of Tolstoy’s views on punishment occasions half a 
closely printed page of references. Humani nihil alienum; Del Vecchio’s 
curiosity is as wide, as human, as his great theme. Let me add that his 
acquaintance with the Scholastic tradition, and notably with St Thomas, 
is remarkably thorough and respectful. 


The heart of the book is in the seventh chapter, where Del Vecchio 
finds the ground of the ‘idea’ and ‘sentiment’ of justice in the act of 
consciousness whereby a subject contraposits to itself an object which it 
recognises as another subject. This recognition gives rise to a relation ‘no 
longer reducible to the antithetic general formula of self and not-self, but 
[which] must be conceived as inter-subjective’, i.e. as ‘a relation between 
the self and another self’. Thus every human being, simply in virtue of 
consciousness, cannot but ‘recognise himself as an element in a net of inter- 
relations between selves’, as involved by his very nature as human in 
relations ad alterum, in the claims and duties of justice. And the historical 
development of the notion of justice is traced as the emergence and 
clearer defining of the notion of alteritas, already given basically in human 
consciousness, in so far as the alter appehended therein is a person. 

Working out the consequences of this principle, Del Vecchio lays par- 
ticular stress on the problem of harmonising justice and law, and on the 
question, so much to the fore now, of penalties. Of more direct, if more 
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theoretical interest, to thomists is his assessment and very suggestive, 
though brief, critique of the great aristotelian contribution to the theory 
of justice. Aristotle was the first, it seems, to bring out clearly the specific 
character of justice as a particular virtue governing the relations between 
man and man in society; but, throwing his stress on the objective element, 
the thing to be equalised, as between two persons, by commutative justice, 
he tended to understress the subjective element (represented in contracts 
by the consent) which is really the prior element, in the sense that it is 
on a recognition of the alter as a subject, a person (not a mere object or 
‘thing’) that all the mutual claims and obligations of justice between men 
fundamentally rest. In line with this critique (which I do no more than 
indicate here) is Del Vecchio’s insistence that commutative justice ‘pre- 
supposes distributive justice, which (understood in the widest sense as 
recognition of the value of persons) is therefore the primary and basic 
form of justice’. But this ‘personalist? emphasis does not, in Del Vecchio, 
appear to weaken in the least his sense of the objectivity of the just ‘thing’, 
the justuwm, in any given case. Nor indeed need it. One might, however, 
with regard to his general treatment of the subject, object that the obliga- 
tory character of justice is not so clearly brought out as its psychological 
basis. 

The translation is good lucid English, and the printer has done his work 
beautifully. The book is a joy to both eye and mind. 

KENELM FosrTER, 0.P. 


A Peopie’s Conscience. Six Typical Enquiries (1729-1837) by Select 
Committees of the House of Commons. By Strathearn Gordon and 
T. G. B. Cocks. (Constable; 21s.) 

This book gives us six glimpses into the murkier corners of English life 
in the eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries. Each inquiry constitutes 
a separate little sketch or story on its own, and is presented mainly in 
verbatim extracts from the proceedings of the committees. The dispas- 
sionate, even pedantic, phraseology of these reports seems to throw into 
relief the lurid or sordid nature of the information they contain. For 
lurid, or sordid, or both, it certainly is. An introductory chapter tells us 
how these committees worked, and how we owe the reports of their pro- 
ceedings to the industry of Thomas Gurney, who might be called the father 
of English shorthand reporting. Of special interest perhaps to Catholics 
is the chapter on the transportation of convicts to Australia, with its cita- 
tions from the evidence given the committee by Dr Ullathorne. 

But it is not very clear, at the end of it all, quite why the book was 
written. What purpose did the authors have in mind? The title would 
suggest that they intended it as an essay in social history, while the subtitle 
indicates a study in the remoter workings of Parliament. In fact it can 
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scarcely be said to be either. In neither field are any real historical judg- 
ments made, nor is the reader provided with material that will enable him 
to make judgments or draw conclusions for himself. For the six subjects 
chosen are arbitrarily selected from a vast field, and the facts presented 
are not put in any wider social or political context. For example the trans- 
portation of convicts was just one element in the whole penal system, but 
of the rest of that system and its reform we ae told nothing. Hence after 
reading the chapter on transportation, we may be sadder men, but can 
scarcely consider ourselves any the wiser. And as regards the penal settle- 
ments in Australia themselves, without reference to wider issues, even such 
a purely biographical account as The Life of Ullathorne gives us a more 
balanced picture than does the chapter in this book devoted to that subject. 
Briefly, one wonders what is the value of writing up isolated reports on a 
variety of subjects, without any reference whatever to other sources of 
evidence which are needed to complete the picture. 

But if this book is a rather slight one, at least it has the virtue of grind- 
ing no axes, and it is full of interesting tit-bits of information which might 
lend colour to the reader’s knowledge of the period, and cannot but stir 
his imagination and compassion. It may not be history, but it has the 
makings of six historical short stories. 


E.H. 


Tuomas Becket or Canrersury. By Alfred Duggan. (Faber and Faber; 
12s. 6d.) 


Authors have doubtless often a just complaint against reviewers that they 
will not receive their books in the spirit in which they are written. The 
publisher’s jacket—there is no preface—seems to indicate that Mr Duggan’s 
Thomas Becket has chiefly the older ’teens in mind, and his remark in 
the bibliography that Pollock and Maitland’s History of English Law is 
‘long and detailed but one of the funniest history books ever written’ 
suggests well enough that his approach to his source-books can be Puckish. 
Readers who take their history neat and sober are therefore warned of 2 
certain archness. But should they buy this book for their children? Those 
of us whose boyish piety was nurtured by lives like Miss Wilmot-Buxton’s 
Anselm or Susan Cunnington’s Becket will find the sophistication of the 
genre in 1953 a sometimes startling contrast. One is, as it were, compelled 
to keep in mind the iconoclasm of the intervening generation. A high 
critical tone would however be out of place. The only question of interest 
is whether in fact a technique so apparently unbeguiled by romance is 
likely to communicate a more just sense of historical perspective. The 
opening pages giving a brief sketch of the Norman achievement in the 
setting of twelfth-century Christendom are a considerable tour de force, 
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yet here and there, in ways it would be hard to convey by short quotations, 
the attitudes of the new convention are imperceptibly established. One may 
well wonder if the attempt to be quite so ‘matey’ with twelfth-century 
society does not in the end succeed only in being patronising. Beyond 
dispute more accurately documented than any of its equivalents twenty 
years ago—the only anachronism we notice was the surprising suggestion 
that Benediction was the normal evening service of the period—it may be 
that Mr Duggan has been a little too careful to preserve that new kind of 
remoteness which our latter-day taste prefers, the remoteness of a universal 
and well-informed impartiality. Yet when all this has been admitted on 
the one hand, who would not, on the other, envy the boy who could open 
this book and find, instead of illustrations of rush-strewn floors and bishops 
in tea-cosies, the magnificent mosaic of St Thomas from Monreale? There 
if ever is a portrait that presents a challenge to a teacher of real genius. 
AELRED Squire, 0.P. 


One Sxy To SHarE: The French and American Journals of R. L. Bruck- 
berger. (P. J. Kenedy and Sons, New York; $3.) 

Fr Bruckberger is a French Dominican who has presented in these 
selections from his Journals thoughts prompted by his wartime service 
(first as a fighting Commando, then as Chaplain General to the Resistance) 
and by his stay in the U.S.A. The literary form of this book, while making 
it very readable, may conceal from the prospective purchaser the fact that 
its contents are sufficiently important to deserve a more pretentious presen- 
tation; for Fr Bruckberger has made a penetrating analysis of the signifi- 
cance of the U.S.A., a country for which he has an undisguised though 
not uncritical admiration. What gives unity to the two Journals is his 
passionate devotion (very like that of Bernanos) to ideals of pre-Revolution 
France which he sees inherited by the U.S.A. 

This is not a book of war memoirs; indeed the author’s factual reticence 
is such that some of the essential events have to be supplied in the trans- 
lator’s notes. He is concerned with ideas and ideals, and it is these, 
incarnated in action, which are reported. Typical, and most moving, is his 
appearance for the defence at Darnand’s trial because he saw the defendant 
as a man of honour, however misguided his loyalties. 

It is hoped that the cost of this book will not prevent sterling-area 
readers from profiting from its many profound observations, theological, 
aesthetic and political. 

S.P. 


Essays on THE SocioLocy or Know ence. By Karl Mannheim. (Rout- 
ledge and Kegan Paul; 253.) 
This is a valuable addition to the International Library of Sociology 
and Social Reconstruction founded by the late Dr Mannheim, author of 
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the essays under review. Readers of the thesis Jdeology and Utopia will 
recall its influence and readily admit the necessity of an enlightened social 
consciousness if civilisation is to survive. The present work incorporates 
Dr Mannheim’s earlier enquiry into the social dimensions of human 
thought and knowledge and takes the reader through an examination of 
the concept of Weltamshauiing. (Is the Entity designated by the latter 
given to us at all, and if so, how?) 

Here a good use could have been made of the epistemology of the 
Schools and a methodological examination of historicism. Those who find 
the discussion of Competition as a cultural phenomenon a trifle banal may 
underline the reminder that Hegel discovered in dialectics the law that 
governed his own thought-structure simultaneously with the structural 
law of his time. And there is urgency today in Dr Mannheim’s warning 
that mind and thought are more than the expression and reflex of various 
locations in the social fabric or that there exist more than mere qualitatively 
determinable functional correlations (with no possible freedom inherent 
in mind)—but that nevertheless it were an ill-placed ‘mysticism’ that 
would shroud realities in a romantic twilight where the light of rational 
cognition may penetrate. 

With some reservations the late Professor Mannheim did adequate, and 
indeed admirable, work in the field of what his publishers call ‘human 
thought in its relations with all the social forces impinging on the thinker’; 
but one questions the usefulness of attempting to embrace in forty pages 
the whole problem of the nature of economic ambition and its significance 
for the social education of humankind; and the chapter on the problem 
of generations is scarcely as useful as the two pages of bibliography 
appended to it. It remains only to regret Dr Mannheim’s incomplete 
understanding of St Thomas’s ‘pre-existent Ordo’ and of the Catholic 
bearing upon a ‘time-less’ philosophy. 

J. F. T. Prince 


Tue GovERNMENT OF THE CaTHOoLIc CuurcH. By E. M. Lynskey. 

(Kenedy and Sons, New York; $2.) 

This can be read with sustained interest and much profit by all. It is 
provided with an introduction by Professor Meng and a foreword by Pro- 
fessor Shuster, both, as is the authoress, of Hunter College. “Their sole 
desire is to make available in handy format a brief, readable description of 
a complex institution that is loved by many, distrusted by others and fully 
understood by too few.’ There are also many useful factual details and 
statistics. There is a good chapter on the foreign missions and their govern- 
ment. Perhaps some mention might have been made of the interesting 
development in the recent setting up of the hierarchy in South and West 
Africa, on the model of India and China. The average Catholic view of 
the Church is usually very limited and parochial. It is in fact a universal 
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REVIEWS III 


supra-national society. Non-Catholics tend to think of it as a world-wide 
political institution, competing with the United Nations and the Com- 
munist Party. Consequently there is national opposition to close diplomatic 
relations with the Pope. This is to confuse his position as Vicar of Christ 
and head of the Church with that of an independent ruler of a sovereign 
state, the Vatican City. Though it may be legitimately questioned whether 
or not mutual diplomatic representation is politically advisable in any 
particular case. 


AF. 


HowpeEruin. His Poems translated by Michael Hamburger; with a critical 
study. (Harvill Press; 18s.) 

Hotper.in. By L. S. Salzberger. (Studies in Modern European Literature 
and Thought.) (Bowes and Bowes; 6s.) 

The first of these books is admirably well produced, and the fine printing 
of both the German and the English text of the poems is a real pleasure 
to the eye. Mr Hamburger’s sensitive and scholarly translations should do 
much to make this difficult but rewarding poet better known among us. 

Like most of the German Romantics, Hélderlin was deeply concerned 
with philosophical and religious problems, yet in the end the world he 
created in his poetry was a private universe, an Atlantis that he called 
Greece. His mythology is personal, and often confused by the use of 
familiar names with a strange connotation. This is especially true of his use 
of the name of Christ. Yet his poetry may be enjoyed for the passionate 
intensity with which his melodious words probe the realms of abstract 
thought, and for the sheer beauty of imagery, sound and rhythm. He is 
one of the most discussed poets in Germany today, and his cult is second 
only to that enjoyed by Goethe. 

The translator is both a poet and an excellent linguist; he has success- 
fully conveyed the atmosphere of the original poems. His selection is wider 
than that of Mr Leishman (published by Hogarth in 1944, and to be 
reprinted this spring), and in many ways more satisfactory. Mr Ham- 
burger has improved his own earlier versions considerably (Nicholson and 
Watson, 1943). The same cannot be said of his introduction which is now 
renamed ‘a critical study’. It occupies a third of the book, is still too 
discursive, and lacks critical poise. 

Dr Salzberger’s short study in a series already mentioned in these pages 
(Biacxrriars, November, 1952, p. 485) supplies what is lacking in the 
other volume, and can be recommended as a most enlightening introduction. 
The plan of her book is perhaps a rather uneasy compromise between a 
historical and a critical account, and the language is often laboured and 
Teutonic. This is counterbalanced by remarkable critical acumen through- 
out, especially in the final section on Hélderlin’s mature poetry. 

ELIsaBETH STOPP 
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NOTICES 


The March issue of Buacxrriars will include “The Dignity of Con- 
science’ by T. Deman, o.P., ‘Obedience to Superior Orders’ by Professor 
B. A. Wortley, ‘Vaux of Harrowden’ by Naomi Royde Smith, ‘Dafydd ap 
Gwilym’ by Saunders Lewis, and ‘Charles de Foucauld and England’. 


In April, BLackrriars will celebrate the centenary of the canonisation 
of St Peter Martyr with special features, including illustrations of his tomb 
in Milan. Articles will deal with the Inquisition and the contemporary 
meaning of martyrdom. 


Future contributors will include Archbishop David Mathew, Professor 
Roberto Weiss, Sir Compton Mackenzie, Yves Congar, o.p., and Dr 


Jonathan Gould. 


Specimen copies of BLackxrriars will gladly be sent to prospective 
readers on application to the Manager, Blackfriars Publications, 34 Blooms- 
bury Street, London, WC.1. 


It is hoped to arrange informal meetings of contributors and subscribers 
to BLackrriars during the next few months. Details of meetings arranged 
to be held at London, Oxford, Cambridge, Liverpool and Cardiff will be 
sent on application to the Editor at Blackfriars, Oxford. It is hoped in this 
way to stimulate local interest in the review, and the Editor will welcome 
any suggestions to increase the usefulness of such meetings. 
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